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Modern Techniques 


in Trade Development 


Max J. WASSERMAN 


INTELLIGENCE AND SERVICES, OIT 
v. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ties IMPLEMENTING the instrument, 
Report of the ECA-Commerce Mission 
to Investigate the Possibilities of In- 
creasing Western Europe’s Dollar Earn- 
ings, commonly known as the report of 
the Taylor Mission, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration launched in 
1949, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Foreign Serv- 
ice, a dollar trade development program. 

Mobilization and rearmament and the 
virtual closing of the dollar gap rendered 
a reexamination of this program de- 
sirable. In addition, it was felt that an 
interchange of experience with respect 
to the several techniques of trade de- 
velopment instituted under the program 
would prove useful in orienting its future 
work. 

Accordingly, in November 1950 some 50 
representatives of the ECA and Foreign 
Service Missions in Europe, together 
with representatives from Washington 
of ECA and the Departments of 
Commerce, State, and Treasury, met 
at the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative, ECA, in Paris, to discuss the 
present status and the future of the dol- 
lar trade development program. 

Uppermost in the minds of most of the 
participants and the subject of discus- 
sion were newly significant questions, as 
for example: Has the virtual disappear- 
ance of the dollar gap rendered unneces- 
sary any unusual efforts to promote for- 
eign trade? Are the techniques of dollar 
trade development suitable for use in 
obtaining supplies and equipment needed 
for the mobilization effort? 

Early in the proceedings one of the 
participants at the conference presented 


his answer to some of these questions. 
He stated: 


“The terms ‘dollar gap’ and ‘dollar deficit’ 
are neither accurate characterizations of the 
background of, nor of the need for, dollar 
trade development. Technically speaking. 
the international accounts of a nation are 
always in balance, if all the elements of these 
accounts are taken into consideration. In 
the past, specie shipments and capital move- 
ments have been used to balance deficits on 
the merchandise and services accounts. 
Since the advent of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, its loans and grants 
have generally been used to balance the ac- 
counts of the participating nations. 

“The problem of dollar trade development, 
then, is one of maintaining trade at a high 
level, and of attaining a pattern which will 
Minimize the needs for continued United 
States assistance. The dollar trade develop- 
ment program is, therefore, a continuing one, 
Which needs to be carried on by the perma- 
hent agencies of the United States Govern- 


Ment after the ECA has disappeared from 
the scene.” 





*A report on Proceedings at the First Joint 
Trade Development Conference, Paris. 


January 29, 1951 


ECA Objectives 


The opening sessions of the confer- 
ence were devoted to a series of back- 
ground discussions centering on the 
framework in which any trade develop- 
ment program must operate. In summa- 
tion, four primary objectives of ECA in 
the coming months were formulated. 
These are efforts in furtherance of: (1) 
The reestablishment of European mili- 
tary strength; (2) the incorporation of 
Germany into the community of free 
Western European nations as a depend- 
able member of that community; (3) in- 
surance that the labor sector of the 
European economies is a dependable part 
of Western Europe; and (4) the estab- 
lishment of an independent Europe fi- 
nancially able to support itself. 


Future of ECA Loan and Grant 
Program 


The future of the ECA loan and grant 
program was the next background topic 
considered. It was agreed that in all 
probability there will be a substantial 
carry-over of funds earmarked for the 
European Payments Union and unspent 
other funds which would considerably 
reduce the amount of new appropriations 
required to carry out the program. 

Military purchases in Europe should 
serve to stimulate the industrial produc- 
tion of these countries and, it was be- 
lieved, they will find it necessary to move 
up sharply to higher levels of output. 
Should Europe be asked to contribute 
materials to the joint war effort, it is un- 
likely that there would be any windfall 
of dollar earnings available to the Euro- 
pean nations from military purchases. 

It was pointed out that pressures are 
developing in Europe to influence the 
participating countries to sell their sur- 
plus consumer goods to oversea third 
markets. These third markets, it is an- 
ticipated, would be earning dollars by 
exporting raw materials to the United 
States, and Western Europe could earn 
substantial quantities of dollars from 
them by such sales. 


Current Developments in U. S. 
Economy 


A picture of current developments in 
the United States economy was presented 
at the conference to provide a back- 
ground for work on trade development 
programs. After outlining in quantita- 
tive terms the more important aspects 
of the American economy, the conferees 
stressed the following points: 


1. The net export surplus of the United 
States, which was running at the annual 
rate of $8,100,000,000 in the second quarter 
of 1949, declined to approximately zero in 
the third quarter of 1950. This result has 
been attained by an increase in our imports 
of about $3,600,000,000 at the annual rate, 


and a decline in our exports of approximately 
$4,400,000,000. 


2. United States import demands should 
continue to increase, although perhaps not 
so rapidly as over the past year. 

3. The dollar reserves of foreign countries 
will doubtless continue to increase mainly in 
the raw-material-producing countries, mean- 
ing large opportunities for European coun- 
tries to earn dollars through third-country 
exports. 

4. Although the rising cost of raw mate- 
rials will probably turn the terms of trade 
against Europe, on the whole the prospects 
for European trade are definitely improved. 
The program of building up reciprocal trade 


can be promoted with hope of further suc- 
cess. 


The Role of Foreign Service 


Stressed in the discussions was the 
necessity for continued close cooperation 
between the ECA missions and the regu- 
lar Foreign Service Officers of the United 
States so that the program could go for- 
ward once the job of ECA had been ac- 
complished. The presence at the 
conference of many Officers from posts 
in the participating countries, alongside 
their colleagues in the ECA missions, 
underlined this need for cooperative 
effort. 

Commercial and economic reporting, 
assistance to United States exporters and 
importers, and development in general of 
United States foreign trade have for 
many years occupied a substantial part 
of the time of Foreign Service Officers. 
The conferees were optimistic that the 
new techniques of trade promotion now 
in process of development would be in- 
tegrated into, and be carried on as a 
permanent feature of, the work of our 
Foreign Service. 


Impact of Mobilization and 
Rearmament 


World-wide inflation has greatly in- 
creased the cost of imports which West- 
ern Europe requires from the nonpartici- 
pating countries. Conferees estimated 
that Western Europe’s imports in 1950-51 
might exceed by $2,000,000,000 the cost 
if purchased at prices prevailing in 
January 1950. 

In view of this situation, Western 
Europe, it was believed, would be forced 
to export to the greatest extent possible. 
In aid of this anticipated export objec- 
tive many members of the conference 
felt that the ECA country missions 
should concentrate their efforts on a few 
basic commodity areas rather than at- 
tempt to cover all possible aspects of the 
trade development program. In devel- 
oping these basic programs, commodity 
and industry studies designed to facili- 
tate contact between buyers and sellers 
and to discover the bottlenecks which 
impede the greater flow of trade will be 
required. 


Facilitating Firm-to-Firm 
Business Contacts 


The program of the Department of 
Commerce in developing aids to business 
was presented for the record, and elicited 
discussion in the course of which certain 
additional undertakings were suggested. 

Under its program, the Commerce De- 
partment assists United States importers 
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in locating foreign sources of supply in 
the following ways: 


1. Keeps informed on the United States 
domestic supply situation and furnishes in- 
formation on this subject to our missions 
abroad for their guidance in this field. 

2. Is expanding the distribution of trade 
opportunities through the medium of trade 
papers, trade associations, ECA field coun- 
selors, and direct contacts with business. 
Preliminary results of surveys indicate that 
the trade opportunity system is effective in 
getting dollars-and-cents results, agency 
contacts, and increased interest in marketing 
information leading to still further expan- 
sion in trade. 

3. Works closely with foreign embassies 
and consulates in the United States, and 
with the Government-sponsored trade pro- 
motional organizations in fostering interest 
in foreign goods. 

4. Provides assistance to foreign exporters 
visiting the United States, helping them to 
contact United States buyers. 

5. Collects directories of United States 
importers which are made available to for- 
eign exporters through United States Foreign 
Service posts and ECA missions abroad. 

6. Conducts correspondence, handling an 
average of 500 inquiries per week. About 
2,500 separate export lists and 25 export 
directories are available. 

7. Gives special treatment to trade op- 
portunities which present unusual problems 
as well as to requests from United States 
firms for assistance in locating items of spe- 
cial significance or of high dollar-earning 
potential. 


In part, as a result of the conference 
discussions, the Commerce Department 
has agreed to: (1) Cooperate with ECA 
in the periodic compilation of lists of 
items in short supply or currently sought 
by United States importers; (2) coop- 
erate in the compilation of lists of United 
States firms maintaining buying agents 
in Europe; (3) compile a list of trade 
promotional officers of foreign govern- 
ments with offices in the United States; 
(4) explore the possibility of compiling 
a comprehensive indexed directory of 
United States importers; and (5) obtain 
from the military authorities in Wash- 
ington a statement explaining policy and 
procedures followed in buying abroad, 
to be circulated to all ECA and Foreign 
Service missions and consulates for the 
information of foreign exporters. 

Concerning the best methods of han- 
dling “spot” requests, it was agreed be- 
tween ECA and the Department of Com- 
merce that: (1) ECA will continue to 
refer to Commerce all requests from 
United States firms for information on 
foreign sources of supply and inquiries 
from United States importers, addressed 
to ECA posts abroad regarding specific 
sources, will be referred to the American 
Consulates and Embassies for handling; 
and (2) inquiries from foreign exporters 
seeking buyers in the United States will 
be channeled to United States importers 
through the Department of Commerce 
via the Consulates and Embassies under 
the usual “trade opportunity” proce- 
dures. In view of the first-listed agree- 
ment, United States importers will 
receive prompter service by now direct- 
ing those two types of inquiries as 
indicated. 


Fairs and Exhibitions 


Much interest was evinced at the con- 
ference in fairs and exhibitions, which 
have long played important roles in 
Europe in the promotion of international 
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trade, and the following points were 
made respecting the use of this medium 
in the United States: 


1. The establishment of international 
trade fairs in the United States should be 
carefully planned, in view of the interna- 
tional political situation and the many prob- 
lems associated with rearmament. In these 
future fairs, emphasis should be given to 
problems of supply, especially of machinery, 
tools, and other basic production goods. 

2. Vertical trade shows, such as the pro- 
posed food fair in Chicago, with strong in- 
ternational participation, should be encour- 
aged. Food exhibits are particularly 
valuable—many country missions expressed 
an interest in them. 

3. Traveling exhibitions have not, in gen- 
eral, given satisfactory results as interna- 
tional trade promotion devices. 


Foreign Trade Zones 


The usefulness of the United States 
foreign trade zones, as a device to facili- 
tate exports, is not well known among 
the businessmen of Europe, and it was 
agreed at the conference that these sev- 
eral zones should be more widely pub- 
licized abroad and the following benefits 
emphasized: (1) Goods can be stock- 
piled in the United States zones and en- 
tered without posting bond; (2) carrying 
charges in the zones are frequently lower 
than in warehouses and transshipment 
from them to other areas is easy; (3) 
both exhibition and manufacture can 
now be carried on in the foreign trade 
zones (exhibition halls can be erected in 
the zones, auctions may be held, and 
it is possible to hold international trade 
fairs in them); and (4) foreign trade 
zones offer an excellent opportunity for 
consignment financing, a fact which 
should be of particular interest to Euro- 
pean bankers and exporters. 

The conferees felt, however, that the 
foreign exporter should be warned that 
United States tax laws apply to foreign 
trade zones and that the storage of mer- 
chandise in the zones constitutes a “‘per- 
manent business establishment.” In- 
come taxes must be paid on profits 
earned on transactions conducted in the 
zones. 

Additionally, it was the hope of the 
conference that the exchange regula- 
tions of some European countries requir- 
ing prompt repatriation of foreign 
currencies earned by export and thus 
operating to discourage the shipment of 
foreign goods to the United States for- 
eign trade zones, would be modified. 


Dollar Export Boards and Other 
Trade-Promotion Institutions 


Many of the participating countries, 
in recognition of the importance of 
earning dollars through exports to the 
United States, have established export- 
promotion institutions. These institu- 
tions were discussed in some detail at 
the conference. The prototype of these 
institutions, all agreed, is the British 
Dollar Export Board, established as a 
private organization of British business- 
men to stimulate exports to the United 
States by guiding and assisting business- 
men in producing for export and teach- 
ing them how to export. 

Similar organizations established in 
other countries include the Comité 
Franc-Dollar in France; the Nether- 





lands Office of Export Promotion; the 
German-American Trade Promotion 
Company for Western Germany; Trade 
Councils and Dollar Export Advisory 
Committees in Ireland; the Norwegian 
Export Council; the Craftsmen’s Export 
Board in Austria; the Portuguese Export 
Board; the Dollar Export Board ip 
Ankara, with a sub-board in Istanbul: 
the Turkish Government Administration 
for Export; and the Exporters’ Associa. 
tion in Greece. 

In general, the most important of 
these export trade-promotion institu. 
tions have ancillary advisory services 
and industry committees to work in close 
cooperation with those groups most sus. 
ceptible of exporting to the dollar area, 

It was the consensus of the confer. 
ence that the dollar export boards were 
performing a valuable service and that 
they should be encouraged and assisted 
by the ECA missions and the United 
States Foreign Service in their efforts 
to promote exports to the dollar area, 
Hope was also expressed that, through 
the OEEC (Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation), intensified joint 
trade-promotion efforts could be stimu. 
lated among the participating countries 


Commodity-Industry Approach 
to Export Promotion 


ECA, the Foreign Service of the United 
States, and the Department of Com- 
merce have been providing encourage. 
ment and guidance to the ERP countries 
in their efforts to develop dollar trade 
It was suggested at the conference that 
this assistance should be slanted some- 
what differently now in view of the new 
situation—that a realistic approach to 
the problem of trade promotion and 4 
worth-while means of coordinating the 
common effort are to be found in greater 
commodity and industry emphasis. 

Because of the limitation of funds and 
personnel, only a small number of com- 
modity or industry fields, it was felt, 
could be selected for special promotional 
treatment. As a basis for selection the 
commodity or industry area should be 
such as to: (1) Offer promise of large 
dollar earnings and long-range poten- 
tialities in that respect: (2) affect a 
large segment of the economy: and (3) 
pose problems difficult of solution by the 
individual businessman and thus require 
action by government or by trade organ- 
izations. It was believed that strategic 
importance might be a fourth criterion 

In this type of trade-promotional 
treatment, the firm-to-firm factual ap- 
proach at the company level is to be 
translated into a composite of commod- 
ity or industry information leading to 
the elimination of bottlenecks which im- 
pede the greater flow of the commodity 
in foreign trade. It has already proved 
both feasible and advantageous to enlist 
businessmen and business organizations 
in the participating countries to perform 
much of the necessary fact-finding work. 

This approach to the problem has 
significant current implications. AS 
military and civilian requirements in the 
United States expand beyond the ability 
of United States producers to meet the 
demand, the dollar development pro 
gram can perform a service, valuable 
both to the United States and to the 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Experimental Grain-Storage 
Building for South Africa 


Bids for the construction of an experi- 
mental horizontal grain-storage building at 
Lichtenburg, western Transvaal, Union of 
South Africa, will be received until March 31, 
1951, by the Mealie Industry Control Board 
in Pretoria. The building is to be of con- 
crete and steel and will include elevating, 
weighing, and cleaning equipment and con- 
yeyor belts. Construction of the plant, to be 
used mainly for the storage of shelled maize, 
will begin shortly after the contract is 
awarded and is scheduled to be completed by 
January 1, 1952. 

The single storage unit is to be operated for 
1 year to determine its efficiency. Should 
it prove to be more efficient and less expen- 
sive than vertical storage facilities now being 
utilized, the Government of South Africa will 
reportedly consider undertaking large-scale 
construction of horizontal grain storage 
buildings at various points throughout the 
country. 

Quotations should be submitted to J. 
Tromp, Manager, Mealie Industry Control 
Board, Pretoria, Union of South Africa. Mr. 
Tromp has indicated that representatives of 
American engineering and equipment firms 
residing in South Africa may come to him 
for further details and instructions. 


Northern Ireland Trade 
Representative in U. S. 


Col. Samuel Gillmor Haughton, president 
of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, is visit- 
ing the United States as a representative of 
the Chamber, as well as of the Association of 
Northern Ireland Chambers of Commerce, in 
the interests of developing trade and com- 
merce between Ireland and the United States. 
Specifically, he has the following three objec- 
tives: 

1. To study commercial and economic as- 
pects of reciprocal trade between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

2. To determine means of increasing and 
improving Northern Ireland exports to the 
United States. 

8. To ascertain whether large American 
industrial concerns are interested in or likely 
fodesire factory space in Northern Ireland. 

Colonel Haughton will remain in this 
country for 3 months, visiting Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Firms 
and individuals desiring to contact him may 
do so through the British Trade Promotion 
Centre, 677 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Spanish Group Seeks U. S. 
Aid To Form New Industry 


Participation by an American manufac- 
turer of artificial fibers (particularly nylon 
id artificial wool), in the form of technical 
sistance and capital, is sought by the Agru- 
Pacién General de la Industria Lanera 
Bpafiola, S. A. (AGILESA), an organization 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 

Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


trade contacts. 


Intelligence Branch. 


While every ffort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 

Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


undertaken with these firms. 


country and abroad. 


correspondence with these firms. 
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Sugar (Raw and Refined): 54. 
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Tropical Hardwoods: 47. 

Waz: 52. 

Whaling Equipment: 18. 
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embracing the entire Spanish woolen-textile 
industry. 

AGILESA has in mind the establishment 
of an artificial-fiber industry in Spain, for 
the success of which project the licensing of 
American processes and collaboration of 
American technicians are considered virtu- 
ally indispensable. American capital, al- 
though highly desirable, is stated to be less 
essential. 

The managing director of AGILESA, José 
Biosca Torres, believes that permission could 
be obtained from the Spanish Government 
for American capital participation to the 
extent of 50 percent. He is prepared to come 
to the United States on short notice to dis- 
cuss this project with any American manu- 
facturers who may be interested. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Agrupaci6n 
General de la Industria Lanera Espafola, 
8. A. Plaza Plateria Martinez 1, Madrid, Spain, 
for the attention of Mr. Biosca. 

Copies of the organization’s publication, 
Espana Textile, illustrating its field and scope 
of activity, may be obtained on a loan basis 
upon application to the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Turkey in Market for 
Shipyard Equipment 


The Turkish State Seaways and Harbors 
Administration reportedly plans to buy cer- 
tain shipyard equipment and machinery for 
the Istinye and Halic (Golden Horn) Yards, 
with purchasing to begin immediately. 
Funds totaling $1,104,000 have been allocated 
to cover requirements. 

Equipment and machinery in the follow- 
ing categories is to be purchased: Handling, 
traffic department, rigging loft, plate and 
boiler shop, machine shop, carpenter shop, 
paint shop, forge shop, electric shop, pipe 
shop, foundry, and drafting room. A com- 
plete list of requirements may be obtained 
on request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from Zeyyat Parlar, 
Chief, Turkish Purchasing Commission of 
the Turkish State Seaways and Harbors Ad- 
ministration, 333 West Eighty-sixth Street, 
New York 24, N. Y. 

Interested American manufacturers should 
submit offers to the Turkish Purchasing 
Commission. 


Construction Opportunity in 


El Salvador 


The Salvadoran Government has an- 
nounced its intention of erecting 1,600 low- 
cost houses in El] Salvador during 1951, in 
connection with which the participation of 
United States construction firms is desired. 

Pull details concerning the type of houses 
to be erected will be furnished on request 
by the Mejoramiento Social (an autonomous 
agency of the Salvadoran Government in 
charge of the building program), San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador. 

Should a United States firm enter into 
a contract to construct all or part of the 
houses planned, it is stated that appropriate 
facilities, including duty-free entry into El 
Salvador, would be granted for the necessary 
technical personnel and machinery and 
equipment. 


Belgian Firm Offers Repair and 


Construction Facilities 


A Belgian firm, Mercantile Marine Engi- 
neering and Graving Docks Co., desires to 
acquaint American firms with its readiness 
and ability to undertake factory construc- 
tion, as well as many types of industrial in- 
stallation and repair jobs, in Europe and 
oversea territories. 

Mercantile Marine is said to be the largest 
ship-repair firm in Belgium, owning two dry- 
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docks in the port of Antwerp, with a third 
and larger one under construction. It also 
engages in other types of construction and 
metal work, in Belgium and the Belgian 
Congo. And it reportedly has at its disposal 
a well-equipped plant, including essential 
machine tools and hoisting equipment; an 
adequate reserve of trained labor; and sup- 
plies of materials both on hand and under 
contract, which ordinarily permit the un- 
dertaking of a job with a minimum of delay. 

An illustrated booklet outlining in some 
detail the type of work which Mercantile 
Marine is prepared to handle is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. The firm states 
that it is willing either to assist a client in 
drafting plans or to work from the client’s 
own specifications. 

Full information may be obtained by cor- 
responding with the Mercantile Marine En- 
gineering and Graving Docks Co., Bassin Ca- 
nal W. No. 401, Antwerp, Belgium. 


Pakistan Firm Seeks Aid To 
Construct New Oil Mill 


An American firm interested in participat- 
ing in the construction of a cottonseed-oil 
mill in Western Pakistan is sought by the 
firm of Eastern Industrial Agencies, Karachi. 

A partner in the firm, M. A. Khaliq, states 
that he is prepared to invest 30 to 50 per- 
cent of the capital, or up to 1,000,000 rupees, 
and that American participation should 
largely take the form of purchasing and in- 
stalling the required equipment (machinery 
for producing oil, delinting machinery, and 
hydrogenation plant) engaging technicians, 
and supplying the know-how for efficient op- 
eration of the mill. He prefers a second- 
hand mill and hydraulic presses to expeller 
presses because of the ready availability of 
labor in Pakistan. 

The firm believes that the enterprise would 
be profitable in view of the abundance of 
cottonseeds and delinters, the good prices 
presently obtainable for vegetable oil, and the 
excellent market for oil in Pakistan. 

Further information may be obtained from 
M. A. Khaliq, Eastern Industrial Agencies, 
81-82 Pakistan Merchants Association Build- 
ing, Nicol Road, Karachi 2, Pakistan. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Algeria—Comptoir Nord-Africain d’Ex- 
portation (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 1 
Rue Colbert, Algiers, offers to export wool in 
grease from native fleeces; scrap wool in 
grease; pelt wool from tannery defleecing; 
leathers and hides with hair; butchers’ trade 
sheep; light, medium, and heavy grazing ani- 
mals; lamb wools and half wools; goat, steer, 
and heifer leather; common pelts; sheared 
goatskins; and wool scraps. All the foregoing 
are reported to be A-1 items, suitable for 
resale or manufacture. Firm will furnish 
additional information to potential import- 
ers. 

2. Austria—Andreas Bauer & Sohn (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 19 Goldschlagstrasse, 
Vienna XV, has available for export and seeks 
agent for monthly quantity of 30 dozen 
meerschaum pipes, and 80-100 dozen cigar 
and cigarette holders of meerschaum, amber, 
ivory, silver, silver-enamel, bamboo, and bake- 
lite. Complete shipping instructions re- 
quested by firm. Photographic catalog and 
price list available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Austria—Franz Peter Birk (export man- 
ager for Vienna manufacturers), 17 Schwind- 
gasse, Vienna IV, desires to export and seeks 
agent for lurury handbags, fancy leather 
goods, and petit point handbags and articles. 

4. Austria—Herbert Bohmer (exporter), 1 
Wiesingerstrasse, Vienna I, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for artificial pearls, bijou- 
terie, powder bozes, and fine leather goods, 





2,000 dozen monthly. Complete shipping in. 
structions requested by firm. 

5. Austria—Dobyhal & Co. (manufac. 
turer), 8 Neutorgasse, Vienna I, offers to 
export and seeks agent for jersey dresses and 
blouses. Detailed shipping instructions re. 
quired. 

6. Austria—Eisenwerk Sulzau-Werfen H, 
R. & E. Weinberger (manufacturer, exporter), 
20 Schwindgasse, Vienna IV, offers for sale 
direct to end user only a monthly quantity of 
100 metric tons of charcoal pig iron. One 
illustrated brochure available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

7. Austria—Electrovac, Hacht & Co., K. G 
(manufacturer, exporter), 10 Forsthausgasse, 
Vienna XX, has available for export and 
seeks agent for glass bushings for electrical] 
use, approximately 100,000 pieces monthly, 
One illustrated pamphlet (with English 
translation) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. Austria—Kunsthandlung Richard Sed- 
lacek & Sohn (exporter), 33 Neubaugasse, 
Vienna VII, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for good-quality original oil paintings. 

9. Austria—Tiroler Sportschuherzeugung 
Raimund Kleinheinz (manufacturer), Lans, 
Province of Tyrol, offers to export and seeks 
agent for hand-made ski boots, 100—200 pairs 
monthly. Full shipping instructions re. 
quired. One illustrated leaflet (with Eng- 
lish translation) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

10. Austria—Wiener Email- und Glassur- 
farbwerk Schauer & Co. (manufacturer), 
430 Mittelstrasse, Vienna-Atzgersdorf, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for jewelry 
enamels, enamel frits, ceramic glazes, ceram- 
ic binding frits, and enamels for covering 
radio resistors. Monthly quantities avail- 
able: Bijouterie enamels, 5 metric tons; 
glazes and frits, 100 metric tons; resistor 
enamels, 1 metric ton. Firm requires full 
shipping instructions. 

11. Belgium—Bracht & Co., S. A. (exporter, 
importer), Longue Rue Neuve, 45, Antwerp, 
has available for export and seeks agent for 
bright and galvanized wire, barbed wire, 
coated wire, high-tensile wire, and ply wire, 
grade according to buyers’ requirements, 
Firm requests all shipping instructions nec- 
essary to deliver the goods in accordance with 
United States import regulations. Prices on 
three types of wire (galvanized spring steel, 
round iron, and barbed) may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

12. Belgium—C. De Vlieghere De Poorter 
(manufacturer), 19 Grand Place, Izegem, 
offers to export pigeon timers and articles for 
pigeon keepers and aviculturists. Illustrated 
pamphlet (in French and Flemish) describ- 
ing the Benzing pigeon timer available on 4 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Belgium—Ets. G. Van Den Branden, 
S.-A. (manufacturer), 39 Rue Bouwens; Auk 
werp, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
spiral steel grilled (connector) tubes suitable 
for heating purposes, 80,000 feet yearly. 
Grade of tubes: Siemens-Martin, extra soft 
35/42K° R/mm2, 25 percent lengthening. 
Inspection available at manufacturer’s plant 
at buyer’s expense. Additional information 
as to sizes, heating surfaces, and prices may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Colombia—Steve Frolich (exporter and 
commission merchant), Apartado Aereo 1436, 
Cali, offers on an outright-sale basis 1 
tons of barbasco roots, washed or otherwist 
prepared according to purchaser’s specifica- 
tions. It is reported that no adequate qual- 
ity inspection is available locally. Fim 
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states it has had no previous experience in 
exporting this commodity; however, it has 
had several years’ experience in exporting 
other lines. 

15. Denmark—Egil Barfod & Co., A/S (ex- 
port merchant), 101 Gothersgade, Copen- 
hagen, desires to export and seeks agent for 
inexpensive porcelain animals, including ele- 
phants, dogs, lambs, goats, and bears. Repre- 
sentative samples available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
2%, D. C. 

16. Denmark—C. A. Blume (export mer- 
chant), 10 Sanct Markus Plads, Copenhagen 
V, offers on an outright-sale basis high- 
quality Danish Blue, Gorgonzola, Samsoe, 
Gouda, and Steppe cheeses. Monthly quan- 
tity available for export: 100 tons of Blue 
and 50 tons of Samsoe. All Danish cheeses 
are inspected in the dairies by the Danish 
State control at the expense of the State. 
Shipping instructions required. 

17. Denmark—C. Brumberg Hansen's Eftf. 
(manufacturer, exporter merchant), Kron- 
prinsessegade 32, Copenhagen K, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for gold and silver 
jewelry (rings, brooches, bracelets, cuff 
links); silver and silver-plated hollow ware 
(dishes, ashtrays, plates); and bronze goods 
(sport figurines, bottle openers). Quality: 
Silver, 83 or 92.5 percent pure; gold, 58.5 or 
$3.3 percent pure; silver plate, silver on cop- 
per and brass. 

18. Denmark—P. Herskind Diemar (man- 
ufacturer), Mserggade 32, Copenhagen K, 
offers to export and seeks agent for modern 
whaling equipment, comprising blubber di- 
gesters, bone boilers, and decanting vessels. 
Descriptive pamphlet with drawings available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Denmark—HELA (manufacturer), 96 
Nérre Voldgade, Copenhagen K, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for B—26—A, a medic- 
inal preparation, reported to provide the 
nutritive elements necessary to build up cells 
and maintain health. It is stated that this 
product contains substances which will ab- 
sorb noxious metabolistic secretions, does not 
act as a stimulant, and helps to supply the 
body with the natural substances essential to 
good health. It is harmless and not habit 
forming, according to the report. The prep- 
aration has been approved by the Danish 
Board of Health. 

20. Denmark—E. Iversen's Maskinfabrik 
(manufacturer), 8-10 Sorgvej, Slagelse, has 
available for export and seeks agent for high- 
standard sheet and wire rolling mills, suit- 
able for soft and hard metals, especially 
intended for manufacture of jewelry, silver 
flatware and hollow ware, and ornaments. 
Illustrated leaflets (with English transla- 
tion), describing the various types of mills, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Denmark—Knud E. Krondorf (export 
merchant), Toftebaeksvej 54, Kongens Lyng- 
by, offers on an outright-sale basis paints and 
varnishes, specifically heavy-duty marine 
paint, packed in cans containing 10-12% 
kilograms each. 

22. Denmark—Verner Laursen. (exporter 
amd wholesaler), 76 Vestergade, Odense, 
Wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality Blue cheese, butterfat content 50 
Percent, wrapped in tinfoil and packed in 
wooden boxes containing approximately 36 
pounds; also, dairy cream in cans. Cream 
Offered in three grades, whipping cream, 35 
Percent; pure thick cream, 23 percent; pure 
dairy cream, 15 percent. Articles controlled 
by the Danish State; however, if required, 
Products can also be inspected by the Gen- 
tral Superintendence Co., Ltd., in Copen- 

en or in Odense. Shipping instructions 
Tequired. 

23. Denmark—Peter Lund & Co. (commis- 
tion merchant), Carlsh¢jvej 18, Lyngby (near 
Copenhagen), desires to export and seeks 
ent for high-grade Gorgonzola and Danish 
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Blue cheese; also offers 5- and 10-ounce cans 
of Camembert cheese. Exportation of cheese 
is subject to Danish Government control, at 
manufacturer’s expense. 

24. Denmark—Theodor Lund & Petersen, 
A/S (export merchant), Toldbodgade 18, 
Copenhagen, offers to export and seeks agent 
for high-standard paint spray guns and drill 
chucks. Set of illustrated leaflets of guns 
and chucks available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

25. Denmark—J¢rgen Lyngby (manufac- 
turer), Chr. Bergs Alle 12, Copenhagen Valby, 
offers on an outright-sale basis home sav- 
ings banks, made of a special hard alloy 
which takes a high silvery finish and which 
cannot be dented by ordinary tools. There 
is no plating, and the surface does not cor- 
rode or tarnish. The box has a pick-proof, 
double-operating lock, with a key, and is 
constructed as a facsimile of a stack of coins. 
One illustrated leaflet (in Danish) is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Denmark—Nordisk Trading (manufac- 
turer), 18 Hellerupvej, Copenhagen-Hellerup, 
offers on an outright-sale basis hydraulic hot 
presses for plywood. Quality inspection 
available at Teknologisk Institut (Institute 
of Technology), in Copenhagen at buyer’s 
expense. Photographic leaflet and _ speci- 
fications of Notra veneer press available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Denmark.—Ostefabrikken Triticum 
(manufacturer), Sindal, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for best-quality Danish Blue 
cheese, packed in tinfoil and shipped in 
wooden cases containing six cheeses each. 
Quality controlled by Danish Government. 
Inquiries should be addressed to firm’s export 
representative, Kai Steen, 17 Brydes Alle, 
Copenhagen S. Denmark. 

28. Denmark—Ernst H. C. Schiller, Model- 
fabriken Danmark (manufacturer), 38 Vi- 
borggade, Copenhagen 4, offers to produce 
hand-made models and patterns of ma- 
chinery and/or parts according to any speci- 
fication. All work is of first-class crafts- 
manship. 

29. Denmark—J. Schréder (export mer- 
chant), 10 Borthigsgade, Copenhagen 4, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality pleated lamp shades of various de- 
signs. Shades available in other designs ac- 
cording to buyer’s specifications. Illustrated 
pamphlet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Denmark—Herman Svendsen, A/S 
(manufacturer), 14 Vester Voldgade, Copen- 
hagen V, offers on an outright-sale basis 
high-standard Diesel engines, 4 cycle, sta- 
tionary and marine, 7 to 130 horsepower. 

31. Egypt—The National Import & Export 
Co. (importer, exporter, commission mer- 
chant), 23 Abdel Khalek Saroit Pasha Street, 
Cairo, has available for export Egyptian 
powdered henna, packed in double bags of 
80 or 100 kilograms (one good used inner 
bag and one new outer bag). Firm also offers 
Egyptian henna leaves. One small sample 
of powdered henna only available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

32. England—Wm. Gardner & Sons (Glou- 
cester), Ltd. (manufacturer), Bristol Road, 
Gloucester, offers on an outright-sale basis 
grinding, sifting, mizing, and drying ma- 
chines for materials in friable or dry powder 
form. One illustrated catalog available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

33. England—W. J. Lamkin, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of furniture), Gresh- 
am House, 15 Kings Road, Brighton 1, seeks 


United States market for hand-decorated 
furniture and small pieces, such as coffee 
tables and nests of tables, generally of a 
cream background and period design. Cabi- 
net making is by skilled craftsmen, and tim- 
ber used is carefuly selected to suit the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, according to 
firm’s report. All timber used for export 
orders is kiln-dried. Furniture available 
for examination at any time at firm’s Brigh- 
ton showrooms. It will also be on display at 
the British Furniture Trades Exhibition in 
February, and at the British Industries Fair 
in May, both at Earls Court, London, Eng- 
land. One set of three illustrated catalog 
pages available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. France—Manufacture De  Tableaux 
Réclame-Marcel Jost (manufacturer), 79 
Route de Strasbourg, Strasbourg-Ilkirch 
(Bas-Rhin), offers to export and seeks ex- 
perienced publicity agent for glass advertis- 
ing poster signs, available in such types as 
single and double side, outdoor and indoor, 
framed in metal, beveled or plain, and sus- 
pension or affixed. Firm offers to manufac- 
ture signs in sizes ranging from 5 x 12 centi- 
meters to 250 x 100 centimeters, and requests 
complete shipping instructions. Represen- 
tative samples available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

35. France—Paul Lecompte (chemical en- 
gineer, inventor), 14 Boulevard de la Reine, 
Versailles (Seine-et-Oise), wishes to sell pat- 
ent rights to the process for the actual fu- 
sion of hide and latex, as contrasted with 
processes for filling in leather with latex or 
putting a layer of latex on top of the leath- 
er. After fusion, the latex-treated hides are 
tanned by usual methods. Lecompte claims 
the following advantages for his process: (1) 
Increased yield—sole leather equivalent to 
85 percent of the weight of the raw hides 
used compared with 62 percent for conven- 
tional tanning processes. The fusion of la- 
tex with the leather increases the thickness of 
the finished product, making it possible to 
use even light cowhides for sole leather. (2) 
Reduced tanning time, 1 month. (3) Greater 
resistance to wear. (4) Respiration—sole 
leather produced by the process breathes as 
well as ordinary leather. The inventor pro- 
poses an option for 3 months, the time nec- 
essary for experimenting on all kinds of 
articles, such as soles, belts, and exotic hides, 
against a deposit of 30,000,000 francs (35C 
francs=US$1). Technical information may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. This office has 
available on a loan basis one sample shoe 
utilizing the process. 

36. Germany—Georg Fetzer (export mer- 
chant and buying agent on commission 
basis), 10 Brahmsallee, Hamburg, offers the 
following on an outright-sale basis: (1) Iron 
powder (or sinter powder) in all grains, ac- 
cording to requirements, in tins of 100 kilo- 
grams or bags of 50 or 100 kilograms, avail- 
able in monthly quantities of 30-50 tons. 
(2) Diamond-mesh metal lath (copper alloy 
to prevent corrosion of steel), described as a 
new material for ceilings, walls, and floors; 
gage, 0.3, 0.4, 0.012, and 0.016 millimeters; 
plates of 600 x 2,500 millimeters and 234% x 
9814 millimeters. (3) All grades of light 
gypsum and magnesia wallboard plates, 50 x 
200 centimeters, 1, 2%, and 5 centimeters 
thick. (4) High-speed tool and alloy steel, 
according to buyer’s specifications. 

37. Germany—Holzwertung Otto Speitel & 
Co., Schliessfach 11, Bruckmuehl (Mangfall), 
Upper Bavaria, offers to export and seeks 
agent for beechwood shavings suitable for 
vinegar generators (not steamed), packed in 
bales (sacks) of 100 kilograms. Price infor- 
mation and one sample of shaving available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Germany—Fritz Kalberlah, Ign. Dr. 
Stanek (manufacturer), 33 Zoeschingen, Krs. 
Dillingen, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for brief cases, made of nonglossy 
plastic, washable and completely resistant to 
oils, stains, and acids. Illustrations of brief 
cases and samples of material obtainable 
from German firm on request. 

39. Italy—Compagnia Italiana Commercio 
Estero (importer and exporter), Via Palestro 
16, Genoa, has available for export and seeks 
agent for (1) tanning ertracts (chestnut and 
sumac), 50 tons monthly; (2) tanning by- 
products (wool) as available; (3) raw hides, 
10,000—-20,000 monthly. Arrangement for in- 
spection before shipment to be made by buy- 
er’s representative. It is suggested that 
potential importers give any pertinent in- 
structions as to packing, shipments, and 
United States import regulations. 

40. Italy—Sugherificio Italiano (manufac- 
turer), Piazzi Crispi 3, Milan, is anxious to 
contact United States firms interested in pur- 
chasing raw cork and cork products. Inde- 
pendent inspection available in Italy. Prices 
and terms obtainable from Italian firm on 
request. 

41. Japan—Buckley Enterprise (manufac- 
turer, producer, growers’ agent), No. 2, 4- 
chome, Muro-machi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeKs 
United States market for ceramic products, 
textiles, machinery and accessories, metals, 
foodstuffs, and crystals and semiprecious 
stones. 

42. Japan—Isihara & Co., Ltd. (general ex- 
porter and importer), No. 28 Kami-1, Mina- 
mihorie Nisi-ku, Osaka, is interested in 
exporting zippers, cigarette lighters, nail 
clippers, metal expansion watch bands, 
razors, hairpins, safety pins, imitation pearls, 
glass and shell buttons, sun glasses, magni- 
fying glasses, art porcelains, and fancy goods. 

43. Japan—Nagoya Shokai (manufacturer 
and exporter) 75 Higashikawara-machi, 
Naka-ku, Nagoya, desires to contact import- 
ers of cycles, cycle parts, accessories, and 
repairing tools; sewing machines (Prima 
Donna), parts, and needles; and fountain 
pens. 

44. Japan—Nisshin Tsusho Kaisha, Ltd., 
8-3, Minami Hon-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, 
wishes to find suitable buyers in New York 
for such Japanese items as chinaware, 
enamelware, tableware, cutlery, dyes, sew- 
ing machines, bicycles, clocks, watches, vari- 
ous toys, novelties, gifts, stationery, musical 
instruments, sandals, and clogs. 

45. Japan—Yokohama Sewing Machine 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 3-48, Hat- 
sune-cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama, wishes to 
contact importers interested in sewing 
machines. 

46. Mauritius—Harel, Mallax & Cie., P. O. 
Box 36, Port Louis, seeks United States buy- 
ers of power alcohol produced from molasses, 
exports of which could be made after Jan- 
uary 1952. Firm wishes to receive market 
prices and information concerning approxi- 
mate quantities that will be required, to 
determine whether interest is sufficient to 
warrant an increase in production with a 
resultant export surplus. Total production 
until December 1951 has been sold to the 
United Kingdom. 

47. Netherlands—N. V. Peximac (export 
merchant), 2a Piet Heinstraat, The Hague, 
offers on an outright-sale basis high grade 
tropical hardwoods, in balks and sawn, for 
veneering, parquetry, hydraulic works, and 
other purposes. The following kinds are of- 
fered: Azobe (substitute for Demarara green- 
heart), Okumé, Acajou d’Afrique (African 
mahogany), Sapelie (wa-wa), Aboudikro, 
Limba, Samba, Macoré, Ozigo, Obechi, Irako 
(African teak), and Sapelli. Potential United 
States buyers requested to state any special 
requirements to Netherlands firm. 

48. Netherlands.—J. Spaargaren & Zonen 
(cultivator and export merchant), 17 Uiter- 
weg, Aalsmeer, desires to export and seeks 
agent for first-class chrysanthemum cut- 
tings, 300,000-400,000 available for export, 
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packed in cardboard boxes. Independent 
quality inspection available by phytopath- 
ological service. 

49. Northern Rhodesia—Ndola Agencies, 
Ltd. (broker, manufacturer, representative, 
wholesale merchant), Cecil Avenue, P. O. 
Box 128, Ndola, has available for export large 
quantities of dog-otter skins, large, with 
white markings around the head and short 
hair; otter skins, small, with no markings, 
shading from light to very dark brown, and 
long fine hair. Potential United States buy- 
ers requested to furnish information as to 
grades, specifications, and packing units 
required. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

50. Portugal—Ratinho, Lda. (also known 
as Sapataria Lisbonense), (manufacturer, re- 
tailer, exporter), Rua Augusta, 204, Lisbon, 
offers to export and seeks agent for men’s, 
women's, and children’s footwear, includ- 
ing shoes, slippers, and sandals, 500—1,000 
pairs a month. Quality guaranteed against 
inspection of Junta Nacional das Productos 
Pecuarios (a Government body) at expense 
of seller. Photographs of footwear obtain- 
able from Portuguese firm on request. 


Export Opportunities 


51. Denmark—Chr. Fahrner (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent, commis- 
sion merchant), Frederiksholmes Kanal 2, 
Copenhagen K, wishes to purchase, or obtain 
agency for (according to seller's choice), raw 
materials, chemicals, and machinery for the 
rubber and ceramics industries. 

52. Japan—-Sawada & Co., 22 Kanocho, 2- 
chome, Ikuta-ku (Kobe Central P. O. Box 
106), Kobe, desires to contact dealers and 
exporters of carnauba waz, beeswar, can- 
delilla war, and yellow war for making wax 
polishes. 

53. Japan.—Taihoku Sangyo Kabushiki 
Kaishi (importer, exporter), No. 21, 2-chome, 
Imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes to im- 
port into Japan waste-waste tin plate and 
tin-plate scrap. 

54. Syria—Société Intercontinentale d’Ex- 
pansion Economique (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturers’ agent), Fuad the First 
Avenue, Damascus, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on the following: (1) 100 metric tons 
of refined sugar; (2) 100 metric tons of raw 
sugar; and (3) 100 metric tons of lubricat- 
ing oils for automobiles and trucks, SAE 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, and 60, to be packed in iron 
drums of 100 kilograms each. 

55. Union of South Africa—Hornyphon of 
South Africa (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer of 
electrical household appliances), 15 Mose- 
ley Street, Doornfontein, Johannesburg, de- 
sires to purchase the following, in approxi- 
mate annual quantities specified: (1) 50 tons 
of cold-rolled steel, (2) 20,000 switches, (3) 
100,000 yards of heater cord, and (4) 5,000 
pounds of ni-chrome resistance wire. 


Agency Opportunities 


56. Belgian Congo—AFRICONGO (La Nou- 
velle Compagnie Africaine du Congo), (im- 
porting distributtor), Boite Postale 345, Leo- 
poldville, is interested in exclusive distribu- 
torship for all types of materials-handling 
equipment, such as wheelbarrows, hand 
trucks, and lift-fork trucks. 

57. Belgium—Thermeclair, S. A. (importer, 
sales agent), 46 Maaldersstraat, Antwerp, 
seeks agency for baby incubators. 

58. Belgium—Société Cobelex (purchasing 
organization for all members of Motion Pic- 
ture Exhibitors), 37 Rue aux Fleurs, Brus- 
sels, would consider an exclusive agency ar- 
ranagement for the sale in Belgium of mod- 
erately priced air-conditioning equipment 
for small motion-picture theaters. It is be- 
lieved that 700-800 small theaters are a po- 
tential market for equipment which can be 
installed without too many building altera- 
tions. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 





59. Denmark—H. A. Looft (manufacturers’ 
agent), Jorcks Passage, Copenhagen K, de- 
sires to obtain representation of United 
States suppliers of all types of office supplies 
and equipment, including paper goods, fur- 
niture, and drawing articles. 

60. Denmark—Mogens Lacoppidan (manu- 
facturers’ agent), Kewbagergade 63-65, Co. 
penhagen K, is particularly interested in 
representing United States producers of rice, 

61. Denmark—H. J. Wehle (commission 
merchant), Toldbodvej 28, Copenhagen K, 
seeks agency for oil cakes, meals, oilseeds, 
and grain. 

62. Greece—Demetrios K. Kavounis (com- 
mission agent), Stoa Aghiou Mina, Salon- 
ika, desires to act as sole agent in northern 
Greece for American manufacturer engaged 
in the export of electrical household appli- 
ances, including refrigerators, stoves, heat- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, and toasters. Firm 
would appreciate receiving literature and 
price lists. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

63. Italy—Paolo Castellazzo (importer and 
sales agent), 32 Piazza S. Giorgio, Genoa, 
wishes to obtain agency for first-quality 
machine tools for naval and engineering 
industries. 

64. Nicaragua—Aniceto Esquivel Hijo (dis- 
tributor), P. O. Box 224, Managua, seeks 
agency for agricultural insecticides and 
hardware supplies and equipment. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish preferred. 

65. Nicaragua—Gilberto Molina Gomez 
(importer), 2a Avenida S. O. and 7a Calle 
Sur, Managua, seeks agency for hardware, 
electrical, and sanitary supplies. Firm also 
desires to contact manufacturers of billiard 
articles. 

66. Nicaragua—Carlos Halder La Suiza 
(exclusive distributor of fluorescent lamps 
and fixtures), 3a Calle N. E. No. 205, Managua, 
seeks agency for electrical household items, 
typewriters, cash registers, and transformers. 

67. Nicaragua—May Co., Ltd. (exporter, 
importer, distributor), 2a Calle N. E. No. 603, 
Managua, wishes to obtain agency for tires, 
batteries, patent medicines, household arti- 
cles, electrical appliances, cutlery, soap, and 
toilet articles, 

68. Union of South Africa—R. Hirsch & 
Son (sales/indent agent handling hosiery, 
women’s and children’s shoes, and food- 
stuffs), 605-606 Hollandia House, 127 Presi- 
dent Street, Johannesburg, desires to repre- 
sent manufacturers of piece goods. 





Foreign Visitors 


69. Brazil—Victorio Walter dos Reis Ferraz, 
representing Companhia Sorocabana de Ma- 
terial Ferroviario Soma (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer, sales/indent agent), 
Rua Benjamin Constant 61, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in purchasing railroad equipment 
and machinery for manufacturing railroad 
equipment and supplies. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 9, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation, 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Bethlehem. 

70. India—Dhairyasinh Ratansi Morarji, 
representing Dharamsi Morarji Chemical 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of heavy chemicals 
and superphosphate fertilizers), Prospect 
Chambers, Hornby Road, Bombay 1, is in- 
terested in arranging for supplies of sulfur 
for Indian consumers during 1951. Sched- 
uled to arrive January 19, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U. & 
address: c/o Trans-World Airlines, 80 East 
Forty-Second Street, New York, N. Y., @ 
Indian Consulate General, 3 East Sixty- 
Fourth Street, New York 21,N. Y. Itinerary: 
Washington, Chicago, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

71. Iran—Azizollah Kordvany , represent 
ing Sherkat Tazamoni Amini Bros. (importe?, 
exporter), Khiaban Bargh, Koucheh Naze- 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Albania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH RUMANIA SIGNED 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Rumania and Albania covering the year 1951 
was signed in Bucharest on December 21, 
1950. Rumania’s chief exports under the 
agreement are to be petroleum products, lum- 
ber, cereals, and paper, in exchange for ores, 
nonferrous metals, scrap iron, wool, citrus 
fruits, and other Albanian poducts. 


Antigha, B. W. I. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AIRCRAFT AND SUPPLIES: CUSTOMS DUTIES 
ABOLISHED 


The customs duty in Antigua, British West 
Indies, on aircraft, spare parts, regular air- 
craft equipment, fuel for internal-combus- 
tion engines, lubricating oil, motor spirit, 
and aircraft stores imported or taken aboard 
aircraft of an airline designated by the Gov- 
ernor for incorporation in or for consumption 
or use in or on such aircraft has been abol- 
ished, by statutory rule and order No. 14 of 
1950, published in the Leeward Islands Ga- 
zette of November 16, 1950. 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENTS WITH JAPAN 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NOVEMBER 


The unofficial index of general industrial 
activity for November is estimated at 139.4 
(1936-37= 100), a drop of 6 points from the 
first revision of the October index. The in- 
dexes for all industries, except electric-power 
production, were lower in November than in 
October because of fewer working days and 
also because of curtailed activity in certain 
fields during the winter months. 

The number of unemployed in Belgium for 
the period October 30-November 25, 1950, 
was approximately 185,000, in contrast to 
162.000 for the period October 1-29, 1950. 
The increase of approximately 23,000 is at- 
tributed to the completion of the beet- 
picking season, as well as inclement weather, 
which has interrupted building activities. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


A partial settlement of the wage-price 
issue was reached during October by the 
Prime Minister, employers, and unions. As 
part of the settlement, the unions agreed to 
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observe a wage truce until December 20 in 
order;to enable the Government and em- 
ployers to effect a decrease in prices. If the 
index fell by 5 percent or more before the end 
of this period, the unions would waive their 
wage claims and settle for an interim bonus 
(the amount to be negotiated) to compen- 
sate for the temporary rise in prices. If, on 
the other hand, the index did not decrease 
by 5 percent, negotiations would be opened 
for a general wage increase retroactive to 
October 1. 

The agreement was ratified by the National 
Committees of both Catholic and Socialist 
trade unions, subject to the proviso (formu- 
lated by the Belgian Federation of Labor 
and accepted by the employers) that a par- 
tial payment of 200 Belgian francs (50 Bel- 
gian francs—US$1) be made before the end 
of November in anticipation of either the 
interim bonus or the wage increase. 

The retail price index, which rose by 8 
points in August, 15 points in September, 
and only 3 points in October, declined 6.3 
points in November, and now stands at 388.4 
(1936-38= 100). 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCE 


BLEU exports were at a record high dur- 
ing November and amounted to 8,170,000,000 
Belgian francs, in comparison with 
7,760,000,000 in October. The increase is 
due to increases in both prices and volume. 
In October, exports amounted to 1,390,000,000 
kilograms, whereas in November they were 
1,555,000,000 kilograms. More than propor- 
tional increases were recorded in exports of 
foodstuffs, mineral products, and metallur- 
gical products. 

The Belgo-Luxembourg Institute du 
Change, at the instigation of the National 
Bank of Belgium, further tightened the for- 
ward foreign-exchange market in November. 
Earlier measures in regard to sterling have 
now been extended, effective November 20, 
to cover most foreign exchanges, notably 
Canadian and United States dollars. The 
effect of the new regulations is to require 
buyers and sellers of forward foreign ex- 
change to satisfy their requirements through 
the market, rather than through the Nation- 
al Bank. Under tightened rediscount regu- 
lations, commercial banks are still able to 
obtain funds from the National Bank at a 
rediscount rate of 334, percent annually and 
on deposit of 40 percent of the funds. As 
these deposited funds do not earn interest, 
the effective cost of such a transaction is 
generally estimated at more than 5 percent 

Bankers predicted that the new regulations 
would result in a significant increase in the 
cost of forward transactions in dollars, but 
so far this has not proved to be the case. 
It is possible to cover forward dollar trans- 
actions on the market at between 314 and 
33, percent per year, a fact commonly con- 
sidered by bankers to reflect an improving 
Belgian dollar situation. Indicative dollar 
figures are not available. However, an im- 
provement in the dollar position is implicit, 
according to National Bank officials, in the re- 
cent reversal from net dollar sales by the 
National Bank to net dollar purchases. It is 
also probable that the improvement results 
primarily from increasing delays in deliveries 








from the United States, and consequently 
reduced dollar payments.—-U. S. Emsassy, 
BRUSSELS, DEc. 13, 1950. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES FROM 
DOLLAR SOURCES AUTHORIZED 


Imports from dollar sources of canned 
mushrooms, germicidal soap, corn brooms, 
and Graflex cameras (for professional use 
only) were authorized by Government 
Notice No. 34-1951, dated January 2, 1951, 
and published in the Bermuda Gazette of 
January 6, 1951. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


CONVERSION OF BOLIVIAN EXTERNAL 
DOLLAR OBLIGATIONS AUTHORIZED 


A bill providing for the conversion of out- 
standing Bolivian dollar bond obligations 
through the issuance of new dollar bonds 
was signed by the President on October 16, 
1950, according to a dispatch from the U. 8S. 
Embassy in La Paz. 

The bond issues in question comprise the 
Republic of Bolivia 6 percent issue of 1917, 
maturing in 1940; the Republic of Bolivia 8 
percent issue of 1922, maturing in 1947; the 
Republic of Bolivia 7 percent issue of 1927, 
maturing in 1958; and the Republic of Bolivia 
7 percent issue of 1928, maturing in 1969. 
These bonds may be converted until Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, and are also further extendible 
at the future discretion of the Bolivian 
Government. 

The new bonds, which become effective 
January 1, 1951, will have the same principal 
value as the presently outstanding obliga- 
tions. However, the converted bonds will 
bear considerably reduced interest rates 
during the years 1951 to 1956, inclusive, i. e., 
1 percent in 1951 and 1952; 1% percent in 
1953 and 1954; and 2 percent in 1955 and 
1956. 

For the payment of interest on and amor- 
tization of these obligations, the minimum 
sum of $1,500,000 shall be assigned annually 
by the Bolivian Government during the 
period 1951 to 1956, inclusive. After having 
effected payment of interest on converted 
bonds, the Bolivian Government has retained 
the right to apply any remainder of the 
above indicated amount or other larger addi- 
tional amounts to purchases below par, or 
drawings at part of the converted dollar 
bonds and purchases below par of uncon- 
verted bonds. 

The servicing of interest and amortization 
to be paid, commencing January 1, 1957, up 
to the maturity of the converted obligations, 
shall be as follows: A fixed amount, equiv- 
alent to 4 percent of the total principal 
amount of obligations converted as of De- 
cember 31, 1956, shall be fixed for the annual 
servicing of interest and amortization. 
However, if, subsequent to this date, through 
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an extension of the conversion period be- 
yond December 31, 1953, there should be any 
bonds offered for conversion, such bonds 
shall be added to the total principal amount 
mentioned above in order to determine the 
established servicing of 4 percent; effective 
January 1, 1957, the annual interest rate 
shall be 3 percent; commencing the same 
date there shall be assigned for annual 
amortization the difference between the fixed 
annual amount above cited and the amount 
to be paid for interest applicable to con- 
verted bonds for the period 1951 to 1956, in- 
clusive, as noted above. In the event that 
the open market quotation is equal to or 
greater than the nominal value of the bonds, 
the amortization fund shall be applied to 
the purchase of bonds below par or through 
drawings at par. Further, in order to effect 
amortization or extraordinary purchases, the 
State may exercise its right to utilize addi- 
tional sums where feasible. 

In case of failure of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment to comply with the servicing provisions 
of this law applicable to converted obliga- 
tions, all rights provided in the original loan 
contracts to bondholders resorting to the 
present conversion plan will automatically 
be reinstated. 

In lieu of past-due interest, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, the Bolivian Government has 
further authorized the issuance of new bonds 
in the rates of 10 percent of total accrued 
interest applicable to each converted bond, 
which shall accordingly contain equal terms, 
conditions, and maturity dates as the new 
bonds being offered for straight conversion. 

The delivery of the new bonds compen- 
sating for past-due interest shall obligate 
the holder receiving such bonds to renounce 
all claims for outstanding and accumulated 
interest as of December 31, 1950. 

The Bolivian Government has further au- 
thorized the issuance of new bonds or rein- 
dorsement of the old bonds to conform to 
the provisions of this law. The new bonds 
issued or the reindorsed bonds shall accord- 
ingly have a minimum maturity of 36 years 
from the new date of issue, which is Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. 

The servicing of the fiscal obligations in- 
dicated shall be effected by the Banco Cen- 
tral of Bolivia through one or more fiscal 
agents in New York recognized as responsible 
American banking institutions. Further, 
the “Account for the Servicing of the Ex- 
ternal Debt” shall be handled by the Banco 
Central of Bolivia, followed by semiannual 
audit and approval by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the Republic. 

From 1951 to 1956, inclusive, the annual 
foreign exchange budget shall include a 
special item in the amount of $1,500,000 for 
conversion at the official rate of exchange 
of the amount of Bolivian currency de- 
posited in the “Account for Servicing of the 
External Debt.” The amount to be included 
in the foreign exchange budget, commencing 
in 1957, shall be that above specified in the 
provisions for the servicing of interest and 
amortization to be paid up to the maturity 
of the converted obligations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New LEVIES FOR SERVICING EXTERNAL 
DOLLAR OBLIGATIONS AUTHORIZED 


To produce revenue for servicing Bolivian 
external dollar obligations the following 
taxes have been put into effect, by a law 
signed by the President of the Republic on 
October 16, 1950, according to a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in La Paz. 

Additional taxes on the importation of 
liquors and wines are as follows: 


Rate in 
Ro! bolivianos 
Item per liter 

First class bottled liquors, such as 

whisky, cognac, and others_____---_-- 12 
Second class bottled liquors, such as 

Cafia Paraguaya and others_______-__-_- 6 
10 


Rate in 
bolivianos 
Item per liter 
Spirit liquors, such as fernet, crémes, 
vermouth, anis, and others___~--~_- 6 
First class sparkling wines, such as 
champagnes and others___-_-_------- 15 
Nonsparkling wines, such as Santa Rita, 
SOeermel, GG GERGTE.. .. ... c eniccenc= 6 


Other levies imposed are: 

1. Increase to 20 percent of the present 
surcharge of 15 percent on the profits of 
commerce and industry when such profits 
exceed 10 percent of the nominal capital 
and reserves of the commercial and indus- 
trial establishments involved. 

2. Additional tax throughout the Republic 
of 0.10 boliviano on the production of each 
one-fourth-liter bottle (or fraction thereof) 
of bottled mineral water, refreshments, soda 
water, or similar beverages. 

3. Additional tax on production through- 
out the Republic of alcohol, aguardientes 
and liquors as follows: 


Rate in 
bolivianos 
Item per liter 
oO EE ; 2 
OO EEE ee 1 
Aguardientes from fruits and mo- 
lasses up to 53 degrees______-_- — Be 
Aguardientes from fruits and mo 
lasses from 53 to 60 degrees__--_-__- 1 
Spirit liquors __-__--_~-- ER Soe eee 4 
I Ps anes cen even en cet tanien 5 
Nonsparkling wines _____--_------_~- 0. 20 


4. Increase of 10 percent (from 50 percent 
to 60 percent) on wholesale prices applicable 
to cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco to which 
reference is made under article 1 of the law 
of December 5, 1933. 

5. A surcharge of 30 percent on all values 
established by the law dated April 22, 1941, 
pertaining to stamp paper and tax stamps. 
For this purpose the National Treasury has 
been authorized to arrange for the restamp- 
ing of all valued papers affected by this sur- 
charge, effective on January 1, 1951, as well 
as to fix price indexes in accordance with 
the monetary unit and decimal fractions 
thereof. 

The proceeds to be collected monthly in 
connection with the foregoing levies are to 
be deposited at the end of each month by 
the respective collecting agencies in a special 
account to be opened at the Banco Central 
of Bolivia under the name of “Account for 
the Servicing of the External Debt.” It is 
further provided that the taxes and sur- 
charges established by this law shall be col- 
lected from January 1, 1951. 

If funds so derived should not be sufficient 
to cover the minimum amount required 
for servicing the obligations, the national 
budget, from its allotment “Obligations of 
the State,” item “Unspecified,” shall place at 
the disposal of the Banco Central the addi- 
tional amounts which may be necessary to 
complete the servicing of these obligations. 
If during any year the collected amounts 
should be larger than the amount required 
for the servicing, the excess if not used in 
extraordinary collections shall be reimbursed 
as ordinary revenue. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING CRITERIA 


The following alterations in import-licens- 
ing criteria for certain commodities were 
recently approved by the Foreign Trade Con- 
sultative Committee, according to a dispatch 
of January 3, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

Congoleums and Linoleums.—License im- 
ports of plain or printed congoleum and lin- 
oleum for 6 months’ supply irrespective of 
currency payment up to the following limits: 
To traditional importers, on the basis of 50 





percent of imports during the 3-year period 
1946-48; to direct importers, in accordance 
with their actual requirements. 

Edible Gelatin.—License imports of edible 
gelatin, raw material for 6 months’ supply, 
payable in currencies not in short supply, 
principally Argentine currency, up to one- 
fourth average imports of the interested par- 
ties during the 3-year period 1946-48. 

Pressure Lanterns.—License imports of 
pressure lamps and lanterns for 6 month's 
supply, in currencies not in short supply, 
up to one-half of average imports of the 
applicants during the 3-year period 1946-48. 

Rubber Gloves for High Tension.—License 
imports for 6 months’ supply of the actual 
requirements of interested parties, irrespec- 
tive of currency of payment. Licensing is 
dependent upon prior approval of the Rub- 
ber Defense Committee. 

Spinnerettes for Spinning Viscous Tezr- 
tiles.—License imports for 6 months’ supply 
to direct consumer for their actual require- 
ments, irrespective of currency of payment. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusTOMS DUTIES APPLICABLE TO GIFT 
PARCELS 


Rates of duty applicable to articles and 
commodities contained in gift parcels sent 
to Bulgaria were established by presidium 
decree No. 333, published in the Official Ga- 
zette No. 168 of July 18, 1950. 

Under this decree the following duties will 
be applicable for gifts imported from abroad 
for the personal needs and use of private, 
physical, and juristic persons: 

Duty 

(Percent 

Group of value) 
I Medicines, pharmaceuticals, 
health supplies, prosthetic 

I ctliicniten- enhaitigtbieremattnaas 20 
II Foodstuffs and specialties of all 
kinds with the exception of 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 

and tobacco products-_----_-~--- 80 
III Jewelry, watches of precious 
metal with covers, precious 
stones of all kinds, perfumeries 
and cosmetic articles, including 
etheric oils, fans, feathers and 
flowers, alcoholic beverages, 

tobacco and tobacco products 150 
IV Object of widespread use, such as 
cloth material, yarn, and prod- 
ucts of all kinds thereof, hats, 
shoes, household and kitchen 
implements, music _instru- 
ments, radio apparatus, elec- 
trical appliances, photographic 
apparatus, sporting goods and 
office supplies, and other ar- 

ticles, not specified______-_-- a aa 


The foregoing customs duties include spe- 
cial fees for the increase of the customs 
revenue and for the Red Cross. 

If a gift shipment is made to a State in- 
stitution or a State enterprise, the regular 
customs tariff, including the fees for the in- 
crease of the customs revenue and for the 
Red Cross, is applicable. 

The decree contains no indication of any 
change in the specific quantities of articles 
and food products which may be imported 
annually by individuals, but rather it estab- 
lishes the rate of duty charged the per- 
missible quantities. No definition of “value” 
is made in the decree, but valuation would 
undoubtedly be high, probably being based 
on domestic prices for similar items, or upon 
values established by the Bulgarian customs 
authorities. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue Of 
August 28, 1950, page 10, for the list of items 
permitted importation in gift parcels 
annually. | 
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Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GEIGER-MUELLER COUNTERS “MADE IN 
CANADA” RULINGS 


According to Canadian Customs Memo- 
randum Series D No. 51, of January 10, 1951, 
it is the intention of the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue to transfer portable Geiger- 
Mueller counters and like instruments for lo- 
cating radioactive materials from the cate- 
gory of ‘‘a class or kind not made in Canada” 
to that of “a class or kind made in Canada,” 
and the customary 3 weeks’ notice is being 
given before the ruling becomes effective. 

Geiger-Mueller counters are permitted 
duty-free entry under Canadian tariff item 
431-h, therefore this ruling will not affect 
the duty rate but will make such imported 
instruments subject to dumping-duty penal- 
ties if sold in Canada at less than the fair 
market value in the country of export. The 
ruling also indicates that production in Can- 
ada is now sufficient to supply 10 percent 
or more of domestic needs. 


Colombia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 


The lull in business activity in Colombia, 
attributed chiefly to consumer resistance to 
record high prices, continued throughout 
December, with only slight improvement in 
the week before Christmas as employees’ 
bonuses were spent on last-minute gift pur- 
chases. The final week of the month was 
particularly quiet inasmuch as a large num- 
ber of establishments closed for year-end 
inventories and accounting, and to afford 
employees vacations. Financial and govern- 
mental activity came to a standstill during 
the last 2 weeks of the year, with most of- 
fices, banks, the Securities Exchange, and 
other institutions closed for all or part of 
the period for book-balancing and vacations. 

On December 27 the Colombian Cabinet 
approved the national budget for the calen- 
dar year 1951, embracing expenditures of 
500,635,417 pesos (U. S. $255,426,233), the 
greatest in Colombia’s history. It is esti- 
mated that 460,820,450 pesos will be met from 
regular revenues, and approximately 20,000,- 
000 pesos each from the anticipated sur- 
plus in 1950 fiscal operations and new 
credits. 

The revised and highly protectionist Co- 
lombian customs tariff of July 1950, which 
has heretofore been applicable only to im- 
ports covered by import licenses issued after 
July 12, 1950, is now in effect for all imports 
arriving at Colombian ports on and after 
January 1, 1951. 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has granted a loan 
of $2,600,000 to Colombia for construction 
of a hydroelectric plant to supply an addi- 
tional 12,000 kilowatts of power to the city 
of Manizales. 


EXCHANGE POSITION 


There was little change during December 
in exchange-control operations. Licenses 
for importation of critical materials and 
merchandise continued to be approved quite 
liberally, in order that they might be ob- 
tained while still available. As of November 
30, the reported foreign-exchange income of 
Colombia for 1950 was $323,302,000, com- 
pared with remittances authorized totaling 
$356,119,000; the unfavorable balance for the 
year, consequently, was $32,817,000 as of that 
date. The gold and foreign-exchange re- 
Serves of the Bank of the Republic as of 
December 31 were reported as approximately 
$92,784,500, slightly higher than the Novem- 
ber 30 figure, so there may have been a slight 
favorable balance in exchange operations 
during December. 

COFFEE 


Prices for Colombian coffee in the United 
States during the month of December were 
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steadily higher than the minimum export 
price of $81 per bag of 60 kilograms. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate that Colombia ex- 
ported 382,519 bags of coffee during the 
month, of which 340,684 bags were taken 
by the United States. Total exports during 
1950 did not reach the 5,000,000-bag figure 
anticipated. The disappointingly low totals 
registered during the latter part of the year 
were attributed chiefly to the lateness of the 
crop, heavy rains during the year having 
caused late flowering and diminished pro- 
duction. Usually well-informed trade 
sources are of the opinion, however, that 
if the present favorable weather conditions 
hold, the new crop will be a good one in 
quantity as well as quality. 


PETROLEUM LEGISLATION 


Two agreements signed early in December 
by the Colombian Government and the In- 
ternational Petroleum Co. contain the bases 
for contracts that will provide for the ad- 
ministration of the De Mares Concession 
when it reverts to the State in August 1951. 
The two contracts will cover the following 
subjects: (1) Technical assistance for and 
administration of the future exploitation of 
the De Mares Concession; and (2) financing, 
enlargement, and administration of the pres- 
ent refinery at Barrancabermeja. Following 
thereupon, the Government issued a decree 
on December 15 creating the Colombian Pe- 
troleum Enterprise, an official Government 
organization. The new enterprise will re- 
ceive all of the assets of the De Mares Con- 
cession and will contract with International 
for the services enumerated. 


HIGHWAY-PROGRAM ALLOCATION 


The sum of 54,000,000 pesos in the 1951 
budget was allocated for the initiation of a 
5-year highway-development program rec- 
ommended by the Economic Development 
Committee. The immediate short-run objec- 
tive, involving expenditures of 30,000,000 
pesos annually for 3 years, calls for the com- 
pletion of north-south trunk routes from 
Barranquilla to Ipiales via Medellin and Cali, 
and from Barranquilla to Florencia via 
Bogota. Two additional highways west from 
Bogota, one to Buenaventura and the other 
to Cartago, are also recommended. The plan 
takes advantage of existing facilities to a 
great extent, thereby holding the cost for 
construction and maintenance of the trunk 
routes to 30,000,000 pesos per year, a figure 
compatible with expenses of the past few 
years. 

The prescribed routes would not only open 
new areas to the metropolitan markets but 
would also keep the main routes inland from 
Buenaventura functioning while steps are 
taken to reorient the nation’s import and 
export traffic toward the ports of Barran- 
quilla and Cartagena. A new connection 
between Bogota and Medellin is recom- 


mended following completion of the other 
four main routes. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Opposition on the part of the Economic 
Development Committee to the realization 
of the Paz de Rio project on the scale now 
planned gave rise to heated press discussions 
and to the possibility that the plant as finally 
constructed may be considerably smaller 
than envisioned heretofore. The project was 
opposed by the Committee on the basis that 
its construction would take too large a share 
of the nation’s available investment capital 
over the next few years. A new short study 
will be made by another American firm be- 
fore a final decision on the project’s future is 
taken. 

Food imports have been reduced sharply 
during the last several weeks as a result of a 
protectionistic campaign by domestic pro- 
ducers. Plans to import rice have been 
dropped, and import permits for potatoes 
which were already granted have been can- 
celed. At the end of December the Govern- 
ment announced a quota of 20,000 metric 
tons of wheat to be imported during 1951. 


Imports during 1950 are estimated to have 
amounted to about 57,000 metric tons. 

The appearance of foot-and-mouth disease 
in an area immediately adjacent to Colom- 
bia’s eastern-plains region has increased the 
imminence of the danger to the country’s im- 
portant livestock industry. Efforts toward 
prevention and control of the disease have 
been intensified accordingly.—U. S. Empassy, 
BocotTa, Jan. 8, 1951. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANIMAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS: COLLEC- 
TION OF TAX ENFORCED 


As of January 2, 1951, Cuban customs offi- 
cials began enforcing the provisions of law 
No. 6 of 1949, which established (among 
other taxes) a head tax of 5 cents on all ani- 
mals imported into or exported from Cuba, 
states a recent dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Habana. Customs Officials 
are reportedly giving a general interpretation 
to this section of the law and are collecting 
the tax on all animals, including baby chicks. 
The money collected from the tax will alleg- 
edly go toward providing a retirement fund 
for veterinarians. 

Although more than 1% years have elapsed 
since the law was promulgated without any 
special attempt at enforcement, its applica- 
tion at the present time is said to have been 
prompted by pressure exerted by veteri- 
narians. 

(For announcement of law No. 6, see For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated September 5, 
1949.) 


HENEQUEN: CURTAILMENT IN EXPORTS 
FORESEEN 


As a result of the rising market and the 
Cuban preemption law, possible difficulties 
in fulfilling henequen export contracts ap- 
pear imminent, according to a report from 
the U. S. Embassy in Habana. A recent ex- 
ample was cited, in which a Cuban cordage 
manufacturer exercised the right of priority 
on a lot previously bought at a price con- 
siderably below the current market price. 
According to Cuban law, at the time an ex- 
porter applies for an export permit the 
amount of fiber and the price must be posted 
publicly for 10 days, during which any local 
cordage maker may claim the right to buy 
it at the price stated. This measure, de- 
signed to assure a supply of fiber to the 
domestic industry, was promulgated in 1941 
and reeffectuated by a resolution of 1947 after 
suspension during the war. 

It is believed that the example cited in the 
foregoing paragraph probably will be re- 
peated during at least the next few months 
because of the steady rise in price which 
henequen fiber has been experiencing. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw BARTER ARRANGEMENTS WITH ITALY 


A new barter arrangement with Italy con- 
cluded in December 1950 calls for an ex- 
change of merchandise valued at 415,000,000 
lire ($664,000 at the official exchange rate). 
This barter arrangement is designed to imple- 
ment trade between the two countries within 
the framework of the Italo-Czech trade 
agreement of July 2, 1947, which is automati- 
cally renewed for 3-month periods unless 
denounced. 

Exports from Italy to Czechoslovakia are 
scheduled as follows (in millions of lire): 
Fruits and vegetables and citrus-fruit prod- 
ucts, 250; dried fruit, 105; chestnut extract 
20; cork, 10; essences, 20; and natural grind- 
ing stones and pumice stone, 10. 

Italian imports from Czechoslovakia (in 
millions of lire) are planned as follows: 
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Glassware, 200; porcelain, 120; costume 
jewelry, 35; musical instruments, 35; abrasive 
products, 20; and essences, 5. 

The barter agreement will remain in effect 
until the scheduled deliveries have been 
completed. 


Dominican Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GENERAL SALES TAX INCREASED 


The tax imposed in the Dominican Repub- 
lic on merchandise imports and on goods 
produced locally for export or for local con- 
sumption has been increased from 5 to 7 
percent of the gross value of such merchan- 
dise, by law No. 2568 of December 4, 1950, 
effective on January 1, 1951, according to 
information received from the U. S. Embassy 
in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Excepted from the above-specified tax are 
exports of coffee and cacao, which will con- 
tinue to be taxed at the rate of 5 percent, 
and sugar and molasses, at the rate of 1 per- 
cent; imports of petroleum products and 
production of minor crops such as rice, beans, 
corn, peanuts, plantains, yucca, and sweet- 
potatoes are exempted from this tax. 

The tax on imported goods will be calcu- 
lated on the basis of declared invoice value, 
a departure from the application of the for- 
mer tax, which was calculated on the basis 
of landed cost after all duties and charges 
had been added. 

The tax on exported goods is to be calcu- 
lated on the basis of declared export manifest 
prices, and on locally produced goods for 
domestic consumption on the basis of whole- 
sale prices. Payment of the tax on the latter 
type of goods is to be made monthly by the 
producer on the basis of total sales; on ex- 
ports and imports, payment will be made by 
exporters and importers as each transaction 
is effected. 

(For previous announcement of sales tax, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 9, 
1950.) 


MOLASSES AND SIRuPS: SPECIAL PRODUC- 
TION AND Export TAXES REVISED 


The special tax imposed in the Dominican 
Republic on production and exports of re- 
fined molasses and invert sirups has been 
revised by law No. 2579 of December 7, 1950, 
to include a table of rates chargeable accord- 
ing to the export price of the product, as 
reported by the U. S. Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo. The new taxes will be effective on 
production from the 1950-51 cane crop at 
the rate of 50 percent of the price in excess 
of 5 cents a gallon; when the price falls below 
5 cents a gallon, these products will be ex- 
empted from tax. Both producers and ex- 
porters are required to furnish data on sales 
made, and the tax is payable by exporters 
within 60 days after shipment. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: SPECIAL TAXES 
CONSOLIDATED OR ABOLISHED 


The various special taxes applied in the 
Dominican Republic to imports of gasoline 
and naphtha, other than customs duties, 
wharfage, and handling charges, have been 
consolidated into a single tax amounting to 
only 4 cents a gallon, which represents a 
reduction in the total tax of almost 9 cents 
a gallon, under the terms of law No. 2567 of 
December 4, 1950, effective on January 1, 
1951, according to information received from 
the U. S. Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. 

This same law and a later amendment 
abolish the special taxes other than customs 
duties, etc., on crude fuel oils, including 
heavy bunker fuel oil, and on gas or petro- 
leum for lighting purposes (kerosene) of not 
less than 150° density. 

{For previous announcement on the estab- 
lishment of price controls on petroleum 
products see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 4, 1950.] 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


BUSINESS-LICENSE CHARGES INCREASED 


A revision of business-license charges im- 
posed by the Dominican Republic Govern- 
ment was made effective on January 1, 1951, 
by law No. 2558 of November 27, 1950, accord- 
ing to information received from the U. S. 
Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. The new law 
modifies chapters IV, V, and VI of law No. 
2378 of May 13, 1950, provides for in- 
creases in license charges ranging from 14 
to 100 percent over the previous rates for a 
wide variety of business activities. Several 
new categories have also been added and a 
number of existing ones reclassified according 
to size of business establishment. 

Under the terms of the new law, wholesale 
and retail establishments are also required to 
pay a tax based on the cost value of mer- 
chandise held in stock on June 30 and De- 
cember 31 of each year at the rate of 15 pesos 
for each 1,000 pesos’ worth of merchandise 
(one peso= US$1). 

[Details of any specific charge may be ob- 
tained from the American Republics Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. For an- 
nouncement of law No. 2378, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 1950.] 


INCOME-TAX LAW ABOLISHED; CEDULA OR 
HEAD TAX MODIFIED 


The Dominican Republic income-tax law 
No. 2344 of March 29, 1950, which consol- 
idated the provisions of the original income 
tax law, No. 1927 of February 11, 1949, with 
its subsequent modifications, has been abol- 
ished, by law No. 2563 of December 4, 1950, 
effective on January 1, 1951, according to 
information received from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Replacing this income tax to some extent 
is the cedula or head-tax law, modified by 
law No. 2565 of December 4, 1950, restoring 
the sliding scale of charges based on income, 
which had been reduced to a fixed nominal 
charge with the advent of the income tax 
in 1949. The present cedula tax, effective 
on January 1, 1951, is renewable annually, 
at which time a declaration of assets and 
income must be made. 

Comparison of the present cedula law with 
the outgoing income-tax law indicates a 
similarity in the rate structure, although 
the cedula law is considerably less compli- 
cated and easier to administer. The cedula 
tax, however, is a tax on personal incomes, 
and does not cover business and industrial 
establishments, which will now be subject to 
heavier license charges and heavier imposts 
on production and imports of goods. (See 
announcements of laws Nos. 2558 and 2568 
of November 27 and December 4, 1950, re- 
spectively, in this issue.) 

[Details on specific cedula tax rates may 
be obtained upon request from the American 
Republics Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. For previous announcements 
on the income tax, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 17 and 31, 1949, and 
February 13, 1950.] 


France 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic activity in France during Decem- 
ber, on the basis of preliminary information, 
continued the upward trend noted in Novem- 
ber, when the French index of industrial 
production reached the all-time high of 133. 
Wholesale- and _ retail-price indexes for 
November and December again registered 
advances. 

November exports to the United States 
established a record high for the third con- 
secutive month. Iron and _ “steel items 
headed the list, followed by textiles and 
alcoholic beverages. During November France 
achieved a favorable monthly trade balance 
for the fourth time since liberation, with 





exports to foreign countries totaling 78,- 
600,000,000 francs and imports, 74,600,000,000. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production reached a postwar 
high in November, according to a preliminary 
estimate by the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. The November index is pro- 
visionally estimated at 133 (1938=—100), com. 
pared with 124 in November 1949 and the 
previous high of 131 in May 1949. This level 
is particularly impressive because there were 
only 24 working days in the month. The 
November record resulted largely from in- 
creases in activity in the iron and Steel, 
chemical, and coal and gas industries. 

Paris department stores report’ that 
November sales were approximately the same 
in value as during the corresponding month 
of 1949. A newspaper survey indicates that 
1950 Christmas sales were between 25 and 
30 percent higher in value than the preced- 
ing year’s; however, in view of the rise in 
prices, this value increase is not an accurate 
barometer of the volume of sales, which 
were probably only slightly above the level in 
1949. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


November exports to foreign countries 
totaled 78,600,000,000 francs and imports, 
74,600,000,000. Thus, the ratio of exports 
to imports was 105 percent, compared with 
78 percent for November 1949 and 79 percent 
for November 1938. Exports of steel and stee] 
products, minerals, foodstuffs, and equip- 
ment showed the largest increases. Prin- 
cipal increases in imports were in textile raw 
materials, coal, nonferrous metals, and chem- 
icals. French exports to all areas (oversea 
territories and foreign countries) covered 
imports to the extent of 98.7 percent for the 
first 11 months of 1950 and seem certain 
to surpass 100 percent for the year. 

For the third consecutive month, exports 
to the United States were at a new all-time 
high, totaling $19,500,000 (1949 monthly 
average, $4,500,000). Imports from the 
United States in November amounted to $37,. 
200,000, about 17 percent of all French im- 
ports. In the first 11 months of 1950 France 
exported $102,000,000 worth of goods to the 
United States, compared with $54,000,000 
worth for the entire year 1949. Iron and 
steel exports amounting to more than $6,000,- 
000 constituted the largest commodity 
group, followed by textiles and alcoholic 
beverages. 

France continued to increase its creditor 
position in the European Payments Union in 
November. During the month France’s net 
surplus in its balance of payments with other 
EPU countries amounted to the equivalent 
of $22,600,000, for half of which France re- 
ceived payment in gold and dollars; for the 
other half France granted credits to the EPU. 
During the first 5 months of the EPU'’s oper- 
ations France received the equivalent of $40,- 
200,000 in gold and dollar payments and 
granted the equivalent of $144,200,000 in 
credits to the Union. 

New 1-year trade agreements with Portugal 
and Italy were signed on November 30 and 
December 8, respectively. The agreement 
with Italy reflects the substantial increase in 
trade between the two countries. In recent 
months France has been Italy’s principal 
customer and supplier, exporting large quan- 
tities of steel and coal and importing sub- 
stantial amounts of rice and sulphur. 

The new Franco-German agreement retro- 
active to September 1 was approved in De- 
cember by the High Commissioner for Ger- 
many. It will expire on July 1, 1951. The 
accord envisages total trade of $240,000,000 
in each direction, a sizable increase over 
present activity. Notable among the items 
which France engages to export to Germany 
are wheat and flour (200,000 tons), and sugar 
($9,000,000). Germany is to deliver to 
France 1,125,000 tons of coke during the pe- 
riod October 1, 1950—February 15, 1951. Con- 
siderable increases in some quota imports 
from Germany were agreed to by France in 
consideration of the deficit position of Ger- 
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many vis-a-vis France and other EPU coun- 
tries. 
PRICES 


Wholesale and retail prices continued to 
rise in November and December. The whole- 
sale index advanced 1.5 percent in Novem- 
ber—approximately the same increase as OC- 
curred during each of the two preceding 
months—and then jumped 4.6 percent in 
December to reach 2,409 (1938=100). In 
December wholesale food prices were up 3.7 
percent from November levels, industrial 
prices were up 5.1 percent, raw-material 
prices up 6.9 percent, and the price of semi- 

anufactures up 3.2 percent. The Paris re- 
tail food index advanced 1 percent to 2,075 
in December (1938=100). 


FINANCE 


On December 1 the special military and 
the regular hudgets were submitted to the 
Finance Committee of the National Assem- 
bly. As there was not sufficient time for 
both budgets to be debated and voted on be- 
fore the end of the year, the Prime Minister 
requested that the military budget be given 
priority. The Finance Committee's report on 
that budget stresses that the rearmament 
effort can be successful only if industrial and 
economic considerations are not neglected. 
More specifically, the report indicates that 
rationing and price controls are neither de- 
sirable nor necessary under present condi- 
tions. 

AGRICULTURE 

French wheat production in 1950 will prob- 
ably reach 8,000,000 metric tons, according to 
a recent statement by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. This quantity would represent an 
increase of about 600,000 tons over the most 
recently published official estimate. The 
Minister also stated that gross exports of 
wheat would total 900,000 tons during the 
August 1950-July 1951 crop year. Net ex- 
ports, however, are expected to be only about 
half that amount.—U. S. EmBassy, Paris, DEC. 
29, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN FABRICS AND PACKING SACKS: 
IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED 


Import duties have been restored in 
France, effective on January 15, 1951, on 
certain fabrics and packing sacks, by orders 
of December 23, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel of December 27, according to 
a report of December 28 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Paris. 

The products on which import duties have 
been restored at rates listed in the French 
import tariff are as follows (tariff numbers 
in parentheses) :(965) Fabrics of wool or of 
fine hair, pure or mixed, and assimilated 
fabrics; (ex 966) fabrics of wool or of fine 
hair mixed with other textiles, subject to 
the same import duties as those applicable 
to fabrics of wool or of fine hair, pure or 
mixed; 

Pure cotton and assimilated fabrics, plain, 
mercerized or not: (973 A and 974 A) un- 
bleached; (973 B and 974 B)_ scoured, 
creamed, or bleached; (973 C and 974 C) 
dyed; (973 D and 974 D) manufactured with 
yarns of different colors; (1028) cotton 
looped fabrics; (ex 1055 C) printed fabrics 
of cotton, pure or mixed, subject to the same 
duties as those applicable to cotton fab- 
rics included under numbers 973 D, 974 D, 
and 1028 of the tariff; (ex 1092 A) Empty 
hew packing sacks of jute and assimilated 
fabrics, or of typha, pure or mixed. 


CERTAIN Propucts: ImMPpoRT DUTIES 
REDUCED 


Import duties have been reduced in France 
on certain products, by an order of Novem: 
ber 29, 1950, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of November 30, according to a report 
of December 4 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris. The new ad valorem rates of import 
duty (French tariff item numbers and for- 
mer rates in parentheses) are: 
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923771—51 3 


(Ex 22 A) Raw, unsmoked hams of Parma 
and S. Daniel of Frioul and similar hams, 
with certificates of origin and quality de- 
livered by the competent authorities of the 
consignor country recognized by the French 
Minister of Agriculture, 30 (45) percent; 
(ex 97) rice in the husk or in grains, not 
peeled, 25 (50) percent; (ex 160) salami, 
bologna sausage, zamponi, and cotechini, 40 
(60) percent; (217 A) vermouths with a wine 
base presented in bottles, flasks, and similar 
containers of a content of 5 liters and less, 40 
(50) percent; the same presented otherwise 
than in bottles, flasks, and similar containers 
with a content of 5 liters and less, 40 (50) 
percent. 

(Ex 278 A) Carving or building stones, in 
blocks or sawn slabs, rough or squared with 
a pointed chisel or wire, of marble, traver- 
tine, and limestone of an apparent density 
higher than or equal to 2.4 (other than 
“ecaussines”), sawn, having a thickness of 
more than 4 centimeters and not more than 
16 centimeters, 25 (30) percent; sculptured 
building or carving stones of marble, traver- 
tine, and limestone of an apparent density 
higher than or equal to 2.4, and of alabaster, 
15 (25) percent; 

(Ex 419) Chloride of mercury and double 
chloride of mercury and ammonia, 25 (30) 
percent. 

(Ex 618) Terpeneless essences of citrus 
fruits, 12 (15) percent. 

(Ex 1913 C) Accordions and similar instru- 
ments of more than 80 basses other than 
those with piano keyboard, concertinas, and 
bandonions, 20 (25) percent; (ex 2007) un- 
specified buttons of corozo, 20 (25) percent. 

The import duty on products listed under 
item ex 160, already described, continues to 
be temporarily suspended. 


CERTAIN PRODUCT: Export CONTROLS 
REIMPOSED 


A notice to exporters listing products on 
which the export-license requirement has 
been reimposed in France, effective on No- 
vember 26, 1950, was published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of that date, according to a 
report of November 28 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 

The products affected are the following 
(French tariff numbers in parentheses) : 

(Ex 128 A) Agar-agar in filament or pow- 
der. 

(369 D) Carbon sulfide; (399) zine oxide 
(zinc white and grey); (ex 449) sodium 
borate, hydrated (borax); (ex 482 A) isobutyl 
alcohol; (ex 520) pure or mixed tributyl 
phosphate, triphenyl phosphate, tricresyl 
phosphate, and pure trixylenyl phosphate; 
(590 D) lithopone. 

(Ex 736 A and B) Leather of full thickness, 
not waxed or greased (known as “sole 
leather,’”’ smoothed, hammered, or rolled 
leather) of cattle hides, curried or worked, 
after tanning by any process. 

(Ex 826) Kraft paper and cardboard and 
paper and cardboard formed of two or sev- 
eral layers with the inside of kraft paper; 
(ex 845 A) paper containers for packaging, 
with or without printing (bags, sachets, en- 
velopes, cornets, covers, and similar prod- 
ucts) other than those composed of metal 
foil, with the exterior of kraft paper. 

(884) Cellulose wool and other discontinu- 
ous artificial fibers, in the mass or in skeins; 
(915 to 918) yarns not put up for retail sale: 
Of pure wool or the like, carded or combed; 
of pure fine hair or the like or else mixed 
with wool; and of wool or of fine hair mixed 
with other textiles; (920) yarn of coarse hair 
or horsehair. 

(Ex 1092) Jute sacks for packing. 

(1725) Insulated wire and cables for elec- 
tric purposes without metal coverings or re- 
inforcement; (1726) wire and cables fitted 
with connecting plugs. 

Licenses for products included under num- 
bers Ex 736 A and B, 915 to 918, and 920 are 
issued by the Exchange Office without pre- 
vious approval of a Technical Ministry. 


Germany. Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CAREFUL PRICING IN EXPORT 
CONTRACTS URGED 


During the past month a few West German 
exporters have unnecessarily underbid the 
export prices of their country competitors, 
according to the semiofficial publication 
Aussenhandelsdienst of December 7, 1950. 

Various Land Ministries of Economics have 
sent circulars to industrial and trade boards, 
trade associations, and the export committees 
pointing out that according to JEIA Instruc- 
tion No. 1 the German exporter is responsible 
for obtaining the best possible price com- 
patible with the world market value. This 
regulation is still in force and must be fully 
observed by exporters. The German au- 
thorities point out that in order to cover 
German import needs, it is especially impor- 
tant that the foreign currency gained by 
export be at a maximum. The best prices 
obtainable in various export markets can be 
ascertained through foreign representatives, 
business trips, market research, and exchange 


of experiences of various exporters through 
the export committees. 


TRADE ARRANGEMENTS WITH JAPAN 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 


Greece 


ECONOMIC SITUATION REFLECTS 
INTERNATIONAL TENSION 


The Greek economy continues to feel the 
effect of international developments follow- 
ing UN reverses in Korea. The demand for 
gold persists, and prices continue to advance. 
Industrial output has increased, but crop 
estimates have been revised slightly down- 
ward. 

The demand for gold sovereigns remains at 
a comparatively high level. Asa result of the 
increase in sales of gold sovereigns by the 
Bank of Greece, currency circulation showed 
a contraseasonal trend, declining to 1,741,- 
000,000,000 drachmas on December 15, 1950, 
compared with 1,879,000,000,000 on November 
15. Dollars were comparatively steady on 
the black market, being quoted at 16,000 
drachmas per dollar, compared with the ef- 
fective rate of 15,000 drachmas. 

The ECA/G cost-of-living index in Novem- 
ber 1950 advanced 0.6 percent over October, 
with the price trend of many commodities 
upward. Increases occurred chiefly in olive 
oil, pulses, fresh fruits, charcoal, firewood, 
and clothing. These advances were partly 
offset by officially controlled prices of sugar 
and rice and declines in the cost of macaroni, 
potatoes, meat, fish, cheese, and fresh 
vegetables. 

INDUSTRY 


The monthly index of industrial produc- 
tion continued to rise during October, 
although all branches did not participate in 
this upward trend. According to data com- 
piled by the Federation of Greek Industries, 
the index of production (excluding electric 
power) was 117 in October (1939=100), 
compared with 114 in September. 

Advances were recorded by the following 
branches of industry in October compared 
with September: Metallurgical (lead smelt- 
ing and refining), from 75 to 115; metalwork- 
ing (including steel-producing industries), 
from 941% to 103; building materials, from 
113 to 118; textiles, from 123 to 124; food- 
stuffs, from 114% to 121; chemicals, from 
106 to 111; wearing apparel, from 35 to 50. 
Production remained unchanged in paper 
(125 percent) and woodworking (95 percent). 
By contrast, output declined in leather tan- 
ning, from 105 to 100, and cigarettes, from 
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178 to 175. Electric-power production in 
Athens increased from 231 percent in Sep- 
tember to 245 percent in October, and in the 
provinces from 165 percent to 175. 

In order to prevent further concentration 
of industries in the capital area (Athens, 
Piraeus, and suburbs) and to promote indus- 
trial expansion in the provinces, the Council 
of Ministers approved Act No. 1139, dated 
November 23, 1950, which prohibits granting 
of any more licenses for the establishment of 
new industries in the capital area. In the 
future, such licenses will be granted only 
for the provinces. This act requires legisla- 
tive ratification. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions were generally good 
during the period under review, aiding field 
cultivation and winter-grain seeding. The 
Ministry of Agriculture estimated that 1,150,- 
000 hectares (hectare=—2.47 acres) of winter 
grains had been planted by the end of No- 
vember, and that final estimates of this year’s 
acreage would show a 10 percent increase over 
last year’s 1,317,000 hectares. Early in De- 
cember the Ministry of Agriculture made 
substantial downward revisions in some of 
its 1950 cereal-crop estimates, namely, wheat 
(900,000 metric tons to 850,000), barley 
(222,000 to 200,000), and oats (142,000 to 
120,000). 

Tobacco markets were active as a result of 
the Government plan to buy exportable sur- 
pluses of the 1949 crop and the prospect of 
increased exports to Germany. Olive-oil 
harvesting ended in most areas, and the qual- 
ity of oil being pressed was generally poorer 
than anticipated because of the widespread 
Dacus-fly infection. 

New food restrictions were announced on 
December 28 by the Ministry of Supply. 
These restrictions prohibit the use after 
January 1, 1951, of white flour for bread, or 
Olive oil for soap, and reduce the sale in shops 
of meat and poultry from three times a week 
to twice a week. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during the latter part of 1950 
showed a substantial improvement. Accord- 
ing to Bank of Greece figures, exports during 
the period July—October approximated $21,- 
000,000, compared with $12,500,000 for the 
like period of 1949. Sharp gains were noted 
in dollar earnings from the following prod- 
ucts: Tobacco, olive oil, olives, sponges, cur- 
rants, and nonferrous ores and metals. 

Responsibility for import-licensing oper- 
ations was delegated as of December 1 to 
the Bank of Greece. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy retains authority for policy 
decisions and determination of global quotas 
and capital goods (e. g., imports on an his- 
torical basis). 

The issuance of import licenses for “free 
list” items is being continued on the same 
basis as heretofore, but sharp changes in 
world prices have been hampering licensing 
operations, owing to limited foreign-exchange 
resources. Imports under individual allo- 
cations are being issued on a basis roughly 
equivalent to 50 percent of the amounts 
authorized for the same products during the 
first 6 months of 1950. 

A trade agreement between Greece and 
Sweden was signed in Athens on November 
20. It envisages Greek import commitments 
for Swedish products totaling about $9,800,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1951, and ex- 
ports to Sweden amounting to approximately 
$3,200,000. The net deficit will be covered 
by EPU credits. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


A working agreement, providing for inter- 
change of traffic and mutual assistance in 
ticket sales and routing, was concluded 
between the Hellenic Airlines, S. A., and an 
American company. 

A new Government wage policy was ex- 
pected to be announced after the expiration 
on January 8 of the 3-month wage freeze. — 
U. S. Empassy, ATHENS, Dec. 22, 1950. 
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Hashemite Jordan 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The decline in local prices which began in 
August continued during the month of 
September, the reasons being that retailers 
now have sufficient stocks on hand and li- 
censes for further imports of all commodities 
are being issued. Moreover, fear that the 
Korean war might make it difficult or im- 
possible to obtain imports appears to have 
been alleviated. A number of Jordan im- 
porters are finding themselves in a difficult 
position, since they had placed orders 
abroad when world prices were high and now 
find themselves with large stocks of high- 
priced imports at a time when local prices 
are declining. Unless local prices rise, mer- 
chants may have to take a loss on imports. 

A committee composed of leading lawyers 
has been appointed by the Government to 
consolidate the laws of East and West Jor- 
dan. The statutes of East Jordan are based 
on Ottoman law, while those of West Jordan 
are based on European codes. Already in 
draft form are consolidated laws covering 
income, land, building, and stamp taxes, 
which will be submitted to Parliament for 
approval. At present, income taxes in East 
and West Jordan are assessed according to 
two different laws. 

It is estimated that between July 1 and 
September 30, 1950, P£9,900,000 in Palestine 
currency was redeemed and 9,250,000 dinars 
in new currency was issued. The difference 
between the two figures represents Palestine 
currency which was presented at banks for 
credit to account and for which no new cur- 
rency has yet had to be issued. Approxi- 
mately P£5,500,000 in Palestine currency is 
still in circulation, of which P£2,000,000— 
3,000,000 is believed to be held in the Gaza 
area. A large part of the remainder was 
probably lost or destroyed during the Pales- 
tine fighting. 

In September it became apparent that 
stocks of new coins already received here 
were insufficient to complete the conversion 
of coins by October 1. It was therefore offi- 
cially announced that Palestine coins would 
continue as legal tender until further notice. 
At the end of October some 150,000 dinars in 
new coins had been issued, and further ship- 
ments from England of 220,000 dinars in 
new coins were expected. 


Or 


The oil pipeline which extends from Ab- 
qaiq, Saudi Arabia, to Sidon, Lebanon, was 
completed near the Jordan-Saudi Arabian 
frontier at the beginning of October. Tank- 
ers were expected to begin loading at Sidon 
by the first of December. Employment of 
local labor by the oil company has declined 
from a peak of about 1,500 to a negligible 
figure. The two construction camps in Jor- 
dan have been closed, and the remaining 
equipment and personnel have been trans- 
ferred to Mafraq. At present the company 
has no pumping stations in Jordan but 
expects to build one here. For each year 
that oil passes through Jordan in its pipeline, 
the company will pay the Jordan Govern- 
ment a transit fee of 60,000 dinars. The 
government has the right to obtain 200,000 
tons of petroleum per year from the com- 
pany in lieu of payment of 20,000 dinars of 
the annual fee. 

Crops 


Jordan’s wheat harvest this year has been 
below average, and it is expected that wheat 
may have to be imported before the end of 
the year. Olive picking began during Octo- 
ber, and pressing was begun in early Novem- 
ber. It is estimated that the olive crop this 
year will amount to only one-third to one- 
half of the usual crop because of the damage 
caused by severe cold last winter. 


REFUGEES 


The number of Palestine refugees employed 
on UNRWA works projects in Jordan declined 
from a peak of about 6,000 to 4,850 as road 





projects neared completion or were sus- 
pended for the winter. At the beginning of 
November, UNRWA was providing employ- 
ment for refugees on eight works projects in 
Jordan, including four road projects, three 
afforestation schemes, and construction of a 
school building in Hebron. The agency will 
participate in building a model village for 
refugees on the outskirts of Amman. The 
Ministry of Reconstruction plans to build 
52 housing units there, at an estimated cost 
of 500 dinars per unit. The housing project, 
complete with roads and water pipe, is ex- 
pected to cost about 30,000 dinars. Other 
housing schemes are planned for Western 
Jordan at a later date. 


IMPORTS 


According to Jordan customs statistics, the 
value, in dinars, of five major imports into 
Jordan during the first half of 1950 was as 
follows: Cotton textiles, 319,500; woolen tex- 
tiles, 85,500; motor vehicles, 194,900; ma- 
chinery and tools, 172,000; tobacco, 57,900. 
Imports from the United Kingdom during 
this period amounted to 1,100,000 dinars.— 
U. S. LEGATION, AMMAN, JAN. 4, 1951. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New BARTER ARRANGEMENT WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
zechoslovakia.”’) 


Jamaica, B.W. I. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN BIOLOGICALS: IMPORT 
PROHIBITION REVOKED 


Prohibition of the importation of con- 
tagious abortion vaccine, live or dead (organ- 
isms of the Brucella group); rabies vaccine; 
foot-and-mouth disease and contagious bo- 
vine pleuro-pneumonia vaccine or antigen; 
and all specific organisms or agents of a 
bacterial, protozoan, or virus nature which 
are known to cause specific animal disease 
has been revoked, by a proclamation of the 
Governor dated November 17, 1950, and pub- 
lished in the Jamaica Gazette of November 
27, 1950. 


Japan 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


A new postwar record in over-all indus- 
trial production was recorded in October, and 
Government estimates for November indi- 
cated that over-all production levels rose still 
further, keeping pace with increased export 
demand and domestic consumption. As 4 
result of the growing export trade and con- 
tinued special military procurement for 
Korea, high levels of production were estab- 
lished in the cement, textile, and iron and 
steel industries, as well as in the chemical 
field, particularly for fertilizers, soda ash, and 
caustic soda. The Government announced 
that production figures were already favor- 
able enough to warrant the belief that, in ad- 
dition to supplying the export market at an 
even higher rate than in recent months, 
Japan’s industries would greatly increase 
their output during 1951 of all types of con- 
sumer goods for domestic consumption and 
that a considerable increase was expected in 
the supply of cotton textiles for the local 
market. 

Postwar highs were reported in October for 
pig-iron and steel production; pig-iron out- 
put was 211,333 metric tons, steel-ingot out- 
put, 453,061 metric tons, rolled steel, 326,768 
metric tons; and steel-sheet production 
established an all-time record. Government 
officials believed that the 1950 goal of 3,400,- 
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000 metric tons of steel and 2,100,000 metric 
tons of pig iron would be attained without 
difficulty, and that the pig-iron output 
would possibly surpass the target figure by a 
considerable margin. 

Final figures for the July-September quar- 
ter revealed significant production ad- 
vances in most textiles. In addition to a 
mounting output level of cotton goods—258,- 
030,000 square yards in the July-September 
period compared with 249,453,000 square 
yards during the previous quarters—further 
increases were made in the production of 
viscose and acetate fiber and spun rayon 
yarn. It was reported that synthetic fiber 
woven fabrics during the July-September 
quarter totaled 166,399,000 square yards, a 
gain of almost 5 percent over the production 
level of the preceding 3-month period. Other 
production increases were also reported for 
wool yarn and woolen goods, as well as for 
raw silk and woven- and knit-silk fabrics. 

Increasingly efficient production methods 
were reported as a leading factor in the con- 
tinued upward trend in a number of indus- 
tries, particularly the sheet-glass industry. 
Substantial production increases were also 
made in industrial equipment; electrical 
equipment, particularly generators; syn- 
thetic plastics and resins; precision bearings; 
machine tools; and agricultural implements. 


SHIPBUILDING AND ELECTRIC POWER 


Prospects were good for attainment of the 
300,000-ton construction goal under the sixth 
shipbuilding program (covering the period 
April 1950 to March 1951), which includes 
at least 160,000 gross tons of oceangoing tank- 
ers and cargo vessels. The fifth program, not 
yet completed, will add to the merchant 
marine for oversea operations 6 oil tankers 
and 37 steel cargo vessels totaling about 
279,000 gross tons. 

Despite fears that rising costs would affect 
export shipbuilding, activity in this field 
continued at a high level. Successful sea 
trials of an 8,500-deadweight-ton merchant 
vessel completed for a French concern were 
conducted; keels were laid for two smaller 
cargo vessels for Indian interests; and two 
of the nine oil tankers under construction 
for Brazilian interests were launched dur- 
ing November. It was reported that a con- 
tract had been signed for the construction 
of a 24,000-ton motor tanker for Panamanian 
interests. 

Reorganization of the electric-power in- 
dustry, long a controversial issue, has finally 
been ordered by the Government, and disso- 
lution of the present monopoly will take 
place by October 1, 1951. The establishment 
of nine new regional power companies is 
expected to accelerate new power develop- 
ment. An immediate problem facing the 
electric-power industry was that of meeting 
peak power demands during heavy load 
periods, and there was a possibility that an 
over-all power-supply shortage might de- 
velop as the winter dry season progressed. 
Purther allocation restrictions on industrial 
consumption were therefore expected, and it 
was reported that it might become necessary 
to institute daily power suspensions. 


FINANCE 


Government agencies announced that a 
smoother flow of financing would be assured 
for private industry, with particular refer- 
ence to shipbuilding and other important 
enterprises, through extension of long- and 
short-term loans recently authorized. 

Resumption of trading in Japanese dollar 
bonds on the New York exchange was hailed 
in official and banking circles as an important 
step forward in Japan's restoration to equal 
Status in the international economy. Point- 
ing to renewed bond trading as a possible in- 
ducement for increased foreign investment in 
Japan, the Minister of Finance declared that 
revisions of the Foreign Investment Law 
under consideration would permit the pur- 
chase of existing stocks on the local market 
by foreign investors in non-Japanese cur- 
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rencies. Under the law investment is 
presently limited to newly issued stocks and 
foreigners are forbidden to purchase older 
issues. Should the law be revised, banking 
circles pointed out, it might even become 
possible to remit foreign-currency dividends 
on stock so purchased from among those 
now listed on the local exchanges. 

A tax cut of 6,400,000,000 yen was approved 
by the Government for the last 3 months of 
the present Japanese fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1951. The cut primarily affects 
payroll tax deductions, and some taxes on 
consumer goods are also being reduced. The 
Minister of Finance made public his belief 
that the budget for the fiscal year beginning 
April 1, 1951, should be predicated on a re- 
duction in direct taxes, both income and 
commodity, of about 70,000,00,000 yen, as he 
was of the opinion that the heavy tax burden 
of the past 2 years could now be reduced 
without impairing economic rehabilitation 
programs, 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS; PRICES 


Business conditions were generally favor- 
able. Great activity and a high level of 
profits were reported for most of the larger 
industrial and commercial enterprises. 
Despite this, however, small business firms 
found their stocks moving slowly during 
October and November because of the decline 
in certain kinds of consumer purchasing. 
Small traders expressed the hope that public 
purchasing might rise sharply in December 
as a result of year-end holiday spending and 
the psychological effect of the recently an- 
nounced income-tax reduction. 

Wholesale prices continued to rise in 
November, although initial reports indicate 
that the increase was less sharp than in 
recent months. The wholesale price index 
for October was reported at 316 (January 
1948—100), representing a 3.4 percent in- 
crease over September, or a total of 17.3 
percent since the outbreak of the Korean 
war. Construction materials and fuel suf- 
fered the greatest price increases, principally 
because of the present tightness in railroad 
transportation and the extraordinary domes- 
tic demand for these commodities. Pro- 
ducer goods accounted for most of the price 
increases in October and November, whereas 
prices of consumer goods generally remained 
at about September levels. Foodstuff prices 
reportedly declined slightly in November, 
and other cost-of-living figures, which had 
jumped during the July-September period 
after a gradual downward trend since the 
beginning of the year, remained almost un- 
changed. Although Government officials 
stated that the cost of living was expected 
to increase slightly during the early part of 
1951, they declared that such price rises 
would be more than offset by the reduced 
tax plan and that the average Japanese could 
expect less austere standards of living during 
the coming months. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export trade during October hit a new 
postwar peak, according to Government an- 
nouncements. Preliminary reports indicate 
an export volume valued at almost $86,000,000. 
Large shipments were made to various areas 
that trade with Japan on an open-account 
basis, particularly of rayon to Hong Kong and 
cotton textiles to Thailand, and exports to 
the United States reportedly reached a value 
of almost $20,000,000. Exports of plant 
equipment and machinery also increased 
substantially; shipments valued at over $10,- 
000,000 were made in October, representing a 
20 percent gain over the preceding month. 
Demand for electrical equipment and rolling 
stock was also high, and it was reported that 
various South American countries had ex- 
pressed interest in heavy machinery. Iron 
and steel products, cotton textiles, and raw 
silk were also exported in large volume. The 
volume of export shipments in November was 
estimated roughly at $75,000,000, a drop 


from the October high back to the level at- 
tained in September. Import trade, which 
had declined during the past few months, 
continued at a relatively low level despite 
Government efforts to expand imports to as 
great a degree as possible in order to re- 
plenish diminishing stockpiles of essential 
imported raw materials. 

After a delay of several months the ster- 
ling area and Japan completed negotiations, 
on a new-trade arrangement, effective retro- 
actively to July 1, 1950, establishing a pat- 
tern of trade for the year ending June 30, 
1951, estimated at £92,600,000 (about $260,- 
000,000) in either direction. The total vol- 
ume of trade, roughly $520,000,000, compares 
favorably with the $364,000,000 level attained 
during the 12-month period ended June 3, 
1950. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 25, 1950, for announcement of the 
arrangement.) 

Enactment of a regulation on “Standard 
Methods of Settlement,’’ designed by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board to permit 
payment in yen of freight charges, insurance 
premiums, and other necessary foreign com- 
merce expenses, was welcomed by trading 
circles as a step in the reestablishment of 
normal commercial procedures. The new 
regulation, which relaxes some of the cur- 
rent exchange-licensing requirements, will 
permit foreign insurance and transportation 
concerns to pay for local charges and services 
in yen, as well as to remit abroad in foreign 
currencies up to 90 percent of their yen earn- 
ings in Japan. Another measure contem- 
plated by the Government to foster export 
trade is that which would establish an Ex- 
port Finance Bank early in 1951 (see fol- 
lowing item) —U. S. Political Adviser, Tokyo, 
Dec. 15, 1950. 


Exchange and Finance 


Export BANK ESTABLISHED; WILL 
SUPPLEMENT PRIVATE FINANCING 


The Japanese Government recently enacted 
legislation creating the Export Bank of 
Japan, culminating a long period of discus- 
sion in Japanese business, financial, and 
Government circles on the problems of long- 
term financing of business enterprises en- 
gaged in production of export goods. The 
Bank will open for business in Tokyo in Jan- 
uary 1951. 

The Bank, which is established for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the export trade of Japan 
by supplementing and encouraging the ex- 
port financing of ordinary financial institu- 
tions, will not compete with private institu- 
tions, nor will it finance exporters directly. 
The legislation specifically provides that Ex- 
port Bank financing will be supplied only in 
those cases in which private banks find it 
difficult to make loans in adequate amounts 
and on reasonable terms. Credit will be 
provided only where export or import con- 
tracts have already been concluded or are 
certain to be concluded and reasonable as- 
surance exists that the credit obligations as- 
sumed will be repaid. 

Under the terms of the legislation, the Ex- 
port Bank will be wholly Government owned 
and managed, with an original capital of 
15,000,000,000 yen, to be subscribed equally 
from the general account of the Japanese 
Government budget and the United States 
Aid Counterpart Fund. + 

The Bank will engage in three types of 
financing: (1) Making loans in participation 
with private banks to Japanese exporters or 
manufacturers of equipment (including 
ships and rolling stock, parts, and accessories 
for export, and for technical services con- 
nected therewith; (2) discounting bills 
created to finance the export of the types of 
goods set forth in (1); and (3) making loans 
to foreign governments, foreign-government 
agencies, foreign municipal public entities, 
foreign banks, or foreign firms to facilitate 
their purchases of Japanese equipment and 
technical services. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New CONTROLS PLACED ON EXPORTS 
TO COMMUNIST CHINA 


The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI) of the Japanese Govern- 
ment has announced new controls on export 
to Communist China, North Korea, Hong 
Kong, and Macao. In an interim ordinance 
of December 6, 1950, MITI banned for a 30- 
day period exports to those areas of all raw 
materials and semiprocessed and manufac- 
tured goods subject to Japanese licensing 
regulations; the commodities banned for ex- 
port constituted the greater part of Japanese 
exports to those areas during the first 9 
months of 1950. All export licenses approved 
before December 5, 1950, for commodities to 
those areas were also rescinded. 

On December 22 MITI announced that new 
controls would be applied to exports to Com- 
munist China on January 1, 1951 (controls 
under the interim ordinance would have 
ended on January 5). It is reported that in 
general only the following items will be ex- 
portable to those areas: Textiles, consumer 
goods and sundries, agricultural products, 
and bicycles, but that special consideration 
will be given to export-license applications 
for shipments to Hong Kong and Macao 
whenever it is clearly established that the 
commodities in question will not be trans- 
shipped to Communist areas. It was also an- 
nounced that export licenses, which are now 
valid for an indefinite period, will be limited 
in validity to 3 months and that all commodi- 
ties transshipped in Japanese ports for any 
of the areas mentioned in the December 6 
ordinance will be subject to Japan’s export- 
license controls and onward shipping prohib- 
ited if the commodities in question fall 
within Japan's prohibited list. 


TRADE ARRANGEMENTS WITH ARGENTINA 
AND WEsT GERMANY EXTENDED 


According to information recently received 
from the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) Japan’s trade arrangements 
with Argentina and Western Germany, which 
were to have expired on December 31, 1950, 
have been extended for an indefinite period 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
September 19, 1949; January 16, June 5, and 
October 23, 1950, for summaries of the agree- 
ments). 

The announcements indicate that satisfac- 
tory increases in trade have resulted under 
the agreements. Imports from Argentina 
during the January 1 to October 31, 1950, pe- 
riod aggregated $24,000,000, consisting pri- 
marily of wheat, barley, raw cotton, raw 
wool, hides and skins, and quebracho extract. 
Japanese exports to Argentina, approximat- 
ing $18,200,000, were comprised largely of 
metal and metal products, textiles, and clay 
manufactures. 

During the period January 1 through No- 
vember 30, 1950, Japanese imports from 
Western Germany amounted to about $6,000,- 
000, compared with Japanese exports to West- 
ern Germany of approximately $7,700,000. 
Principal imports from Western Germany 
were potash, dyestuffs, hops, and iron and 
steel products; Japan’s exports to Western 
Germany were principally textiles, fish oils, 
metal and metal products, shell buttons, 
chemicals, and wood and paper products. 
It is anticipated that with extensions of 
the agreements there will be a further in- 
crease in trade with Argentina and Western 
Germany during 1951. 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE BUDGET FOR PRIVATE 
IMPORTS ANNOUNCED 


The fifth foreign-exchange budget since 
inception of the private-import system in 
January 1950, was recently announced by the 
Japanese Government. (Summaries of ear- 
lier budgets were published in the January 
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30, June 5, August 28, and November 20, 
1950, issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

The new budget covering the January-— 
March 1951 period provides for foreign-ex- 
change allocations during the quarter 
aggregating $525,266,310, representing the 
largest private import budget to date and 
constituting an increase of $139,318,340 over 
the previous high for the October-December 
1950 budget. As under the October—Decem- 
ber 1950 budget the total for the January-— 
March 1951 quarter includes allocations for 
private purchases under the automatic-ap- 
proval system and under long-term contracts. 

The most significant provision of the 
budget is the allocation of $314,226,110 for 
purchases from the dollar area—$204,959 440 
greater than the previous quarter’s alloca- 
tion—-and decreased allocations for purchases 
from the sterling area, for open-account 
areas, and other areas (countries with which 
Japan has no trade or open-account agree- 
ments or with which trade has been con- 
ducted on a compensating-transaction 
basis). The greater part of the increase for 
the dollar area is in the allocation for pro- 
curement of grains, food, and allied prod- 
ucts; sugar; and petroleum and petroleum 
products. Emphasis is also placed in the 
budget for imports from the dollar area of 
essential raw materials under the automatic- 
approval system. Coverage of commodities 
permitted import under this system has now 
been expanded to more than 150 products. 
The following is a tabulation by the larger 
commodity groups of exchange allocations 
to be made available for purchases from 
the dollar area during the January-March 
1951 quarter: 


Commodity Group Value, c. i. f. 
Total $314, 226, 110 


Grains, food, and kindred products 62, 945, 000 
Agricultural chemicals 71, 000 
Petroleum and petroleum products 19, 781, 100 
Textile materials 34, 033, 360 
Metallic minerals and metals 900, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals and ore 98, 600 
Chemicals 240, 000 
Coal 5, 550, 000 
Hides and skins 510, 000 
Lumber and logs 300, 000 
Medical supplies and equipment 894, 000 
Machinery and books 608, 000 
Commodities for the foreign community 3, 000, 000 
Automatic-approval-system commodities 73, 500, 000 
Miscellaneous imports 2, 610, 000 


Contingency reserve 109, 185, 050 


As in earlier quarterly budgets, allocations 
are subject to change during the quarter. 
Import notices providing details concerning 
source of procurement and specific alloca- 
tions by commodity will be issued from time 
to time during the quarter by the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry. 


NEW TRADE PLAN WITH THAILAND SIGNED 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) recently announced the conclusion 
of the third postwar trade plan between 
Japan and Thailand providing for a total 
two-way balanced trade valued at about 
$110,000,000 for the calendar year 1951. 
Trade will continue to be on an open-ac- 
count basis in terms of United States dol- 
lars. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issues of March 21, 1949, and April 3, 1950, 
for summaries of previous agreements.) 

Under the terms of the new trade plan 
Japan will import from Thailand rice, soy- 
beans, castor-beans, sesame seeds, cotton 
and Kapok seeds, peanuts, hides, animal- 
glue materials, teak, gum dammar, sticklac 
and shellac, salt, bonemeal, antimony ore, 
and other raw materials.” Exports from 
Japan to Thailand will include textile man- 
ufactures, structural steel, building mate- 
rials, electrical appliances, paper and paper 
products, chemicals, rubber manufactures, 
enamel, aluminum, porcelain and glassware, 
rolling stock, and other manufactured 
products. 





Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEWSPRINT Imports RESTRICTED 


Newsprint in sheets has been added to the 
Malayan list of restricted imports and may 
be imported only by or on behalf of approved 
end users, by an amendment of December 7. 
1950, to the Malayan Import Guide. The 
limitation on the size of newspapers pub- 
lished locally from newsprint in rolls was 
eliminated by an amendment of October 26 
to the Guide. The rule forbidding resale of 
newsprint in rolls except by official permis- 
sion remains in effect. 


SWITZERLAND AND LIECHTENSTEIN Now IN 
STERLING AREA FOR IMPORT PuRPOSES 


On October 26, 1950, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein were removed from Malaya’s 
list of “hard-currency countries for import 
purposes” in recognition of their membership 
in the European Payments Union of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation and their acceptance of sterling 
in payment of exports to Malaya. Imports 
from these two countries, almost exclusively 
in the group of hardware, cutlery, imple- 
ments, and instruments, were valued at more 
than M$14,000,000 in the first 10 months of 
1950, compared with M$2,500,000 in 1948 and 
M$5,700,000 in 1949. (1 Malayan dollar= 
US$0.33.) 


Pakistan 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING NOVEMBER 1950 


The Karachi cotton market reopened on 
November 16, 1950, after having been closed 
for 33 days. Prices per bale were 9 to 11 
rupees lower than when the market closed. 
Later in the month the export duty was in- 
creased from 180 to 300 rupees per bale. 
This action resulted in an immediate further 
drop in the domestic price of cotton. On 
the other hand the export price of cotton 
on November 30 was the equivalent of 10 
cents a pound higher than on the day the 
market closed. 

The publication of additional destinational 
quotas for raw jute for the period ending 
April 30, 1951, indicates that foreign coun- 
tries are increasing their jute-manufactur- 
ing capacities. The chairman of the Jute 
Board stated that the facilities at Chitta- 
gong port would be improved sufficiently by 
1951 so that all available jute can be shipped. 

The World Bank Mission visited East Pakis- 
tan in order to examine the five Government 
development projects—the Karnafuli multi- 
purpose scheme, the paper mill, the cotton 
mill, the jute center of Narayanganj, and the 
port of Chittagong. In West Pakistan the 
mission visited some of the important hydro- 
electric schemes of the Punjab and the 
Northwest Frontier Province. 

The second session of the Pakistan Council 
of Industries met in Karachi during Novem- 
ber. Among other things, representatives of 
the Government stressed the point that the 
Government will continue to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise even though indigenous and 
foreign capital has not been forthcoming in 
the amount expected. 

Construction work on the Lower Sind Bar- 
rage at Kotri has passed the initial stage. 
Work on the powerhouse is well under way, 
and excavation for the main dam has begun. 

The Pakistan Transport Advisory Council 
at its first session in Karachi considered plans 
for road development, financing of road proj- 
ects, and nationalization of road transport. 
The Provinces were requested to prepare and 
submit a 6-year plan for road development 
under the Colombo plan for economic devel- 
opment of South Asian countries. 

The Pakistan Tea Board was established by 
the Government to promote the sale and 
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consumption of Pakistan tea at home and 
abroad. The Board consists of representa- 
tives of the Pakistan Tea Association, tea 
prokers, tea exporters, the chambers of com- 
merce in East Pakistan, the Central Govern- 
ment, and the government of East Paki- 
stan.—U. S. EMBassy, KARACHI, Dec. 16, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMpORT-LICENSING POLICY FOR JANUARY-— 
JUNE 1951 


For the purpose of licensing imports for 
the first 6 months of 1951, the Government 
of Pakistan has classified all countries as 
follows: (1) American-account area, (2) the 
eight countries (Austria, Egypt, German Re- 
public, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, and 
Switzerland) with which Pakistan has bilat- 
eral supply agreements, and (3) all other 
countries except India, Japan, and the Amer- 
ican-account area. 

Licenses for the American-account area 
may be used for imports from all countries 
except India and Japan, and licenses for the 
third group may also be used in any country 
in the second group. Importers are divided 
into two classes—-newcomers and prévious 
importers—with various subclasses. 

The items licensable for importation from 
the dollar area are as follows: Certain manu- 
factures of iron and steel; iron and steel and 
semimanufactures; metallic ores except pig- 
ment ores; copper manufactures; copper 
scrap; copper and alloys, unwrought; alu- 
minum manufactures and semimanufac- 
tures; aluminum ingots, blocks, and bars; 
lead manufactures; zinc, unwrought; zinc 
wire, rods, sections, and sheets; tin block; 
brass, bronze, and similar alloys, unwrought 
or manufactures; nickel and scrap, unmanu- 
factured; tungsten metal and products; mo- 
lybdenum metal and products; monel metal; 
all other metals in ingots, sections, and pow- 
ders; ferro-alloys of all sorts; calcium-man- 
ganese-silicon, calcium silicide, and other 
compositions used for alloying in cast iron; 
hand tools; measuring instruments and 
gages; abrasives; graphite and carborundum 
crucibles for pit-fired and carborundum fur- 
naces; covered crucibles for glassmaking; 
books, magazines, and trade catalogs; cam- 
phor*; drugs and medicines; dyes and 
tanning substances; telecommunication in- 
struments and apparatus; radio receivers and 
parts; electrical instruments, apparatus, and 
appliances; gas in cylinders*; certain chemi- 
cals*; cutch and gambier; gas black and car- 
bon black; hardware except cutlery and 
enameled ware; metal lamps except hurri- 
cane lamps, and parts; patent leather; silk or 
artificial silk goods for medical use; nonelec- 
trical instruments, apparatus, and appliances 
including scientific, philosophical, and surgi- 
cal; brake fluid; lubricating oils and greases; 
mineral oils except kerosene and gasoline; 
linseed oil; paints, colors, and painters’ ma- 
terials; plumbago and graphite; newsprint; 
pasteboard, millboard, cardboard and straw- 
board; paper, all kinds, except old newspapers 
and paper manufactures; cinema film, X-ray 
film, and photographic film; photographic 
instruments, apparatus, and appliances; un- 
framed optical lenses and rough blanks; 
optical instruments and appliances except 
Spectacles and sunglasses; glucose; hops, 
tires and tubes except for bicycles; fountain 
pens and parts, including nibs; cotton twist 
and yarn; fents; unmanufactured tobacco; 
tooth paste; toilet brushes; aeroplanes and 
parts; new passenger automobiles, including 
jeeps and station wagons; new trucks and 
busses; parts and accessories of automotive 
Vehicles; ships and vessels for inland and 
harbor navigation; parts and accessories of 
Ships; plastic moulding and setting powders; 
Plastic sheets, rods, profiles, etc.; empty gela- 
tine capsules, 


ee 


*Item is under open general license. 
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Panama 


DECEMBER DEVELOPMENTS 


Stimulated by seasonal needs the trend in 
economic activity continued upward during 
the month of December. Stocks of sporting 
goods, toys, and consumer commodities suit- 
able for presents were nearly depleted by 
last-minute Christmas shopping. Heavy 
purchases were financed largely by approxi- 
mately $600,000 in Christmas savings de- 
posited during the year with local banks. 

In anticipation of possible imposition by 
the United States of limitations on and allo- 
cations of supplies for defense requirements 
substantial price rises occurred for several 
consumer commodities. The retail price in- 
dex for December was estimated to be 
slightly higher than the index of 178.9 re- 
corded for October, the most recent month 
for which an index had been computed. 

Preliminary estimates of the Census De- 
partment place the population of Panama, 
with the exception of the Province of Darien, 
at approximately 775,000. The Department 
further estimates that when the count in 
Darien is completed the total census prob- 
ably will reach 780,000. The last census, 
taken in 1940, placed the population at 622,- 
570. The 1950 census has revealed that there 
are approximately 14,198 unemployed persons 
in Colon and Panama City. 

As a result of rumors of insolvency a 1-day 
run on the Panama Trust Co. occurred dur- 
ing the early part of December. Approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 was paid out to depositors 
on that day. However, financial guaranties 
and statements of confidence from President 
Arias and other Government and business 
leaders, as well as heavy deposits during the 
crisis period, saved the bank. 

Considerable agricultural losses in the 
Province of Darien were occasioned by flood- 
ing rivers, including the Tuira River, the 
largest in Panama. Five towns in Darien 
were inundated during the first week of 
December. 

According to an official announcement by 
the Ministry of Public Works, construction 
of the new National Race Track in Panama 
will begin during the latter part of January. 
Formal inauguration of Panama’s new luxury 
hotel, El Panama, is scheduled for the same 
month. The hotel was constructed with the 
financial aid of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 

The National Assembly in one of its most 
active sessions of 1950 approved nine pro- 
posed laws in one day. A bill creating a 
tariff commission and another establishing 
emergency measures to improve economic 
conditions in Colon were among the proposed 
laws approved. A bill for the provision of 
supplementary appropriations to aid several 
Atlantic coast towns was vetoed by the Pres- 
ident on the grounds that the existing budg- 
etary deficit would be increased. However, 
the Chamber overrode the President's veto, 
and a similar bill to aid several towns in the 
Province of Panama is now pending before 
that legislative body. 

The significant position held by Panama 
in the merchant-marine fleets of the world is 
indicated in a report recently released by the 
Department of Statistics. In 1948 the num- 
ber of ships flying the Panamanian flag 
reached 725, an increase of 100 percent over 
1941 registry. Of the 725 vessels under Pana- 
manian registry, 114 were ships of 10,000 tons 
or more. The total tonnage of all registered 
vessels in 1949 was 3,587,049. The National 
Treasury received $618,210 from various regis- 
tration fees and charges levied on the mer- 
chant marine during the same year.—u. S. 
EMBASSY, PANAMA, JAN. 4, 1951. 


Paraguay 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 


The general index of the cost of living as it 
affects a worker’s family rose from 881 in 
September 1950 (1938=100 to 896 in October 


and to 928 in November. The food com- 
ponent, which fell from 874 in September to 
843 in October as a result of a Government 
crack-down on hoarders and speculators, rose 
in November to 883, but still below the year’s 
high of 905 in July. Increased retail prices, 
effective New Year's Day, were announced for 
coffee and yerba maté. Most shortages in 
staples have been overcome, only vegetable 
oil being scarce enough to cause queues. The 
Government announced that the whole sub- 
ject of rents was being urgently reviewed. 

In the field of transportation, the growing 
scarcity of batteries and tires caused the 
ordering of an immediate vehicle census to 
determine the number of vehicles operating 
and the number out of commission for lack 
of tires, batteries, or other parts. 

The ban on the importation of passenger 
automobiles and station wagons (except for 
Government use), which was to have expired 
at the end of 1950, has been extended until 
December 31, 1951. The possible shortage of 
jute bagging in the light of present world 
conditions is already engaging the Govern- 
ment’s attention. Several million bags of 
three or four different sizes are needed for 
the sugar, cotton, flour-milling, and tannin 
industries. 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


On December 1, the Monetary Board of 
the Bank of Paraguay announced the rais- 
ing to the next higher category of imports of 
ali articles except wheat, wheat flour, min- 
eral oils, and gasoline. These exceptions 
now form import group I, to which the lowest 
of the four official selling rates is applicable. 
The order was retroactive in that it applied 
to all goods not yet fully cleared through 
customs. 

The order is reported as sound in that the 
Bank of Paraguay is said to have lost 40,- 
000,000 guaranies in the first 10 months of 
1950 in its foreign-exchange transactions. 
The principal reason for this substantial loss 
is the fact that a miscalculation was made in 
setting the rates on the kind of goods Para- 
guay would import. Instead of a balanced 
importation at all four selling rates, short- 
age of foreign currencies forced the Bank 
to license almost exclusively necessities in 
group I, on which the Bank received only 
3,121 guaranies for each dollar. In buying 
foreign currencies, however, the Bank had 
to pay more than it had estimated because of 
increased cost of production (some exports 
had to be raised from 6.02 to 7.99 guaranies 
per dollar) while the low-rate exports moved 
more slowly than anticipated. 

A notice published by the Bank of Para- 
guay stated that the following sums were 
paid out in 1949 and 1950 for amortization 
and interest on Paraguay’s foreign debts: 
£105,144; $1,850,231.95; and 4,500,000 Argen- 
tine pesos. No further details were given. 

The currency black market was steady 
and slightly more active than in November. 
The guarani opened in December at 23.5 to 
the dollar, rose to a high of 25, and closed at 
the low of 23; the average was 24.5. The 
Argentine peso was in more demand and 
closed at 1.25 per guarani, compared with 
1.2 on November 30. 

Progress was made during December on the 
studies relative to a complete reorganization 
of Paraguay’s methods of collecting internal 
revenue. Working with a special committee 
set up in the Ministry of Finance are officials 
from the United States Federal Reserve Bank 
and the International ‘Monetary Fund.— 
U. S. EmsBassy, ASUNCION, Dec. 29, 1950. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SECOND LARGE ADDITION TO LIsT OF 
PERMITTED IMPORTS ANNOUNCED 
The addition of 650 customs-tariff items to 
the official Peruvian “List of Permitted Im- 


ports” was announced with the publication 
on December 23, 1950, of a Supreme Resolu- 
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tion dated December 22, according to a dis- 
patch of December 23 from the U. S. Embassy 
at Lima. The resolution, authorizing unre- 
stricted importation from all sources of the 
merchandise classified under such tariff 
items, constitutes the second important step 
toward the long-anticipated relaxation of 
prohibitive restrictions against imports of a 
wide range of commodities from sources other 
than the sterling area and Argentina. 

Approximately 2,500 tariff items are now 
included in the official list of merchandise 
that may be imported into Peru, representing 
roughly 70 percent of the total number of 
items in the import customs tariff and cover- 
ing merchandise in all sections of the tariff. 
Although such items of potential importance 
in United States exports to Peru as passenger 
automobiles, most wearing apparel, and to- 
baccos, are still prohibited, the following 
items are included in the most recent addi- 
tions to the list of permissible imports: 
Dairy products; certain foods, fruits, meat 
products, and beverages including teas, cof- 
fee, and cocoa; hosiery except of natural silk; 
candies; animal feeds; and certain textiles 
and wearing apparel. 

Further information concerning specific 
additions to the basic list may be obtained 
from the Department's Field Offices. 

(See announcement of basic list of import- 
able articles in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 17, 1949, and various subsequent 
announcements, particularly that of Decem- 
ber 25, 1950, concerning additions and dele- 
tions from the basic list.) 


Philippines 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS LEGISLATIVE 
7 COMMITMENTS 


A special session of the Philippine Con- 
gress was convened on December 4, 1950, for 
the purpose of enacting tax, wage, and other 
legislation recommended by the United States 
Economic Survey Mission, to which the Phil- 
ippines is committed under terms of the 
Memorandum of Agreement on aid signed 
with the United States on November 14. 
(Full text of the Memorandum of Agreement 
appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
December 25, page 28.) 

Revenue-raising tax measures—recognized 
by both major political parties as of prime 
importance—received immediate attention. 
Among proposals considered were those for 
increasing excise and sales taxes, individual 
and corporate income taxes, property, estate, 
and gift taxes, and the controversial 25 per- 
cent tax on foreign-exchange transactions. 
Intensive study and debate and the intro- 
duction of counter and compromise 
measures——largely sponsored by the business 
community—characterized the session, which 
finally adjourned early in January without 
passing any tax bill. 

Minimum-wage legislation, meanwhile, was 
under consideration by the Philippine Coun- 
cil for United States Aid for presentaton to 
Congress. The Council’s special committee 
on labor recommended a minimum monetary 
wage of 4 pesos a day for agricultural work- 
ers and 5 pesos a day for industrial workers 
(peso=US$0.50). Most members of the 
Council were critical of the proposal, how- 
ever, and it is believed that rates approved by 
the Administration may be lower. Relatively 
little controversy is anticipated when the 
legislators receive draft wage bills for action. 


Peso GAINS IN STRENGTH 


Renewed confidence in the peso, resulting 
from publication of recommendations of the 
United States Economic Survey Mission to 
the Philippines, has been reflected in a de- 
cline in the black-market value of the dollar 
and the free-market price of gold. Late in 
November quotations for the dollar were 
somewhat under 3 pesos, compared with 3.80 
pesos several weeks earlier, while the price of 
gold had fallen to approximately 115 pesos 
per ounce. The Manila stock market, which 
rose rapidly in October—among other rea- 
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sons, because of abnormal buying as a hedge 
against the possibility of the Mission’s recom- 
mending devaluation—declined also, losing 
practically all gains scored. 


FINANCIAL STRESS RELIEVED 


Urgent budgetary requirements of the 
Philippine Government were relieved in No- 
vember by a 10-year loan of $35,000,000 from 
the United States, plus the $11,000,000 deposit 
withdrawn by the Philippines from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. Priorities for 
expenditure of the monies have not been 
announced, but it is understood that public- 
works maintenance and repair will share in 
the funds. 

Additionally, the United States has been 
asked for interim aid totaling 30,000,000 pesos 
to bolster Philippine economy until the 
contemplated ECA program is in operation. 
Proposed distribution of the aid was out- 
lined on December 19 to ECA officials and has 
been tentatively scheduled as follows: 

1. Technical assistance, including that re- 
quired in connection with the central agri- 
cultural experiment station and with the 
agricultural extension service, 4,231,320 pesos. 

2. Power projects, including Maria Cristina 
and Ambuklao hydroelectric installations, 
11,400,000 pesos. 

3. Agricultural development, including 
purchase of irrigation pumps, fertilizers, 
breeding stock, processing equipment, and 
machinery, 5,048,000 pesos. 

4. Public works, including road construc- 
tion in Mindanao, 4,423,800 pesos. 

5. Industrial development, 2,450,000 pesos. 

6. Low-cost housing and slum clearance, 
3,000,000 pesos. 

Indications are that the Philippine bal- 
ance-of-payments statement for 1950 will 
show a substantial gain in foreign-exchange 
reserves compared with 1949. As of Septem- 
ber, the balance of payments showed a 
surplus of $95,000,000, with receipts at 
nearly $480,000,000 and disbursements at 
$384,000,000. 


PRICES UP 


Average retail prices of essential consumer 
goods continued to rise in November and De- 
cember, and the Bureau of Commerce’s index 
of 150 selected commodities reached 245.16 
(1941—100). Although the tempo of buying 
accelerated somewhat in the pre-Christmas 
season, sales were not especially brisk, and 
customers were said to be unable to afford 
holiday goods because of the high cost of 
basic necessities. A large number of im- 
porting firms reportedly have notified em- 
ployees that reductions in force are con- 
templated for 1951 in light of the unfavorable 
retail-business outlook. 

Not all members of the business com- 
munity viewed the future with pessimism, 
however, as evidenced by a substantial in- 
crease both in the number and capital of 
firms newly organized during the third quar- 
ter of 1950, when corporate investments 
totaled over 8,000,000 pesos, compared with 
less than 3,500,000 pesos in the like period 
of 1949. Manufacturing enterprises ranked 
third in the amount of capital investment, 
being surpassed by general merchandising 
and real estate, and had a paid-up capital of 
somewhat more than 1,000,000 pesos. In the 
9 months January through September 1950, 
industrial investment reached 6,000,000 pesos, 
in contrast to 1,400,000 pesos in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production and exports of coconut prod- 
ucts have improved substantially in the past 
few months, and output in 1950 in terms of 
copra may be about 13 percent higher than 
in 1949, reaching 925,000-950,000 long tons. 
Exports for the first 11 months of 1950 
totaled 610,406 long tons of copra; 61,604 
tons of coconut oil; and 73,787 short tons 
of desiccated coconut. Foreign demand for 
copra and coconut oil has been strong but 
subsided slightly in December. In mid-De- 
cember the quotation for copra stood at 36.50 





pesos per 100 kilograms compared with 4) 
pesos in November and 32.50 in late 1949. 
It is believed that Europe may receive an 
increasing share of Philippine copra in the 
coming months because of a tightening in 
shipping space to the United States, par. 
ticularly the Pacific Coast. 

Abaca production for the first 10 months 
of 1950 totaled 640,512 bales (278 pounds 
each), of which 601,635 bales were exported, 
In the like period of 1949, output amounted 
to only 437,558 bales and shipments to 391,- 
399. Total balings for 1950 are expected to 
reach 790,000-800,000. Foreign demand has 
remained heavy, and the market has been 
registering significant advances. In mid- 
December J1 grade of abaca sold at 65 pesos 
per picul (139 pounds), compared with 
58.75 pesos in November. 

Milling of the 1950-51 sugarcane crop 
started in the last quarter of 1950, and as 
of December 3 centrifugal production totaled 
88,053 short tons. Thirteen of the country’s 
28 mills were grinding on that date. Off- 
cial estimates for production of sugar from 
the crop have been revised downward to 
980,000 short tons from somewhat over 
1,000,000. Trade estimates were slightly 
more conservative. Sugar from the 1949-59 
crop amounted to 684,381 short tons, ac- 
cordfng to official figures. Prices for sugar in 
mid-December were quoted at 14.10 pesos 
per picul for export and 16.10 pesos for do- 
mestic consumption. This represents a gain 
of 35 centavos for export sugar and a de- 
cline of 1.65 pesos for domestic sugar, com- 
pared with prices in December 1949 
(centavo = US$0.005) . 

The 1951 tobacco crop has been officially 
forecast at 32,000 metric tons, about 4,000 
tons over the 1950 output and equal to the 
prewar annual average. If weather condi- 
tions remain favorable, the forecast figure 
may even be exceeded. Leaf tobacco con- 
tinued to command exaggerated prices in 
December, with Isabela quoted at 160 pesos 
per bale (254 pounds) in contrast to 150 
pesos in November. 

Official forecasts indicate that paddy or 
rough-rice production in 1951 will amount 
to 60,000,000 cavans, an increase of only 
about 1 percent over 1950. (Cavan of 
paddy=about 95 pounds.) Typhoon damage 
to the crop in recent months and increased 
dissident activity in the central Luzon “rice 
bowl” are responsible for the disappointing 
showing. While rice remains in adequate 
supply, prices have taken an upward swing 
because of these unfavorable developments, 
and in mid-December clean rice of the 
Macan second-class variety was selling at 
24.25 pesos per cavan, compared with the 
year’s low of 18.25 pesos recorded last May. 

(Cavan of clean rice=about 127 pounds.)— 
U. S. EmMBassy, MANILA, Dec. 20, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN IMPORT-LICENSING 
FuNCTIONS TO PRISCO POSTPONED 


Transfer of licensing authority over cer- 
tain designated imports from the Import 
Control Administration to the Price Stabil- 
ization Corporation (PRISCO) has been post- 
poned for 3 months by Executive Order 388, 
issued December 26, 1950. The transfer had 
been authorized by Executive Order 384 of 
December 21. it was stated that postpone- 
ment of the PRISCO take-over would allow 
time for modification of the import-control 
law (Republic Act 426) during the regular 
session of Congress, which began on January 
22. (See ForrEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Janu- 
ary 15, 1951, for reference to the December 
21 order.) 

Executive Order 388 declares 15 articles in 
short supply, however, and authorizes their 
importation without quota restriction during 
the first quarter of 1951. Under the order 
PRISCO is authorized to import the items 
named “through such channels of trade 4s 
can supply said articles in the quickest pos- 
sible time and at the most advantageous 
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prices and conditions.” Items designated 
are: Rice; milk (evaporated, condensed, and 

wdered, including tablets); fish, canned 
(salmon, sardines, mackerel, and herring); 
peef; coffee beans; tires; fuels and lubricants; 
raw cotton; medicines; essential foodstuffs; 
jute, jute bags, and hessian cloth; fertilizers; 
paper bags for cement and/or desiccated 
coconut; spare parts, supplies, and machinery 
for mining, sugar, lumber, coconut oil, and 
desiccated-coconut factories; and machinery, 
spare parts, and supplies for essential food- 
producing industries. 

Exchange available for importation of the 
foregoing items during the first quarter of 
1951 shall, under Executive Order 388, be 
certified to PRISCO by the Central Bank. 
Reportedly, $40,000,000 has been earmarked 
for PRISCO under this authorization, out 
of $75,000,000 allocated for total first-quarter 
imports. This amount is exclusive of dollar 
reservations for Government development- 
project machinery, for imports of flour, and 
for transactions under the Philippine-Jap- 
anese barter arrangement, . which total 
$18,700,000. The sum also excludes $9,000,000 
represented by unused import licenses issued 
in 1950. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS: EXPORT CONTROL 
TIGHTENED 


A Government embargo on shipments to 
communist-controlled territories, including 
possible transshipment points, has been 
placed on the following commodities: Copra, 
desiccated coconut, coconut oil, abaca, 
maguey and ramie fibers, alcohol, sugar, anti- 
malaria drugs, scrap metal, base metals and 
alloys, rice, matches, pyrotechnics, leather, 
construction materials, and coconut-shell 
charcoal. Exports of abaca fiber to Hong 
Kong are permitted in limited amounts, 
while other shipments to Hong Kong are 
excluded from the ban provided the ship- 
ments are favorably endorsed by the British 
Government. 

Exports of iron scrap were banned under 
an earlier order, to conserve materials for a 
proposed Government steel mill. Under the 
order, however, scrap brass, copper, and lead 
may be exported to the United States and, 
when specific authorization is given by the 


Secretary of National Defense, to other 
countries. 

- 
Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH ALBANIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Albania.’’) 


Sierra Leone 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON TOBACCO; 
SCHEDULE OF EXPoRT DUTIES REVISED 


Import duties on tobacco and tobacco 
products in Sierra Leone have been increased 
by public notice No. 125 of 1950, effective 
from December 1, 1950, according to a report 
received from the U. S. Embassy, Monrovia, 
Liberia. The same notice also provides for 
increases in the schedule of export duties in 
that British Protectorate. 

The changes in import duties ranged from 
6d. per pound on cigars and manufactured 
tobacco to 2 s. per pound on cigarettes. The 
increased duties affected uniformly both 
preferential and general rates. |Revised 
rates of duty are available on request to the 
Near Eastern and African Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.| 

The revised export-tariff schedule provides 
for increased duties on palm kernels, palm 
oll, ginger, groundnuts, and piassava, and 
coffee, cocoa, benneseed, and kola nuts were 
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made subject to export duties for the first 
time. New rates of duty are as follows (old 
rates are given in parentheses): Ginger, £14 
(£7) per ton; piassava, £2 10s. (£1 10s.) per 
ton; palm kernels, 6 percent ad valorem 
(£2 10s. per ton); palm oil, 6 percent ad 
valorem (£1 10s. per ton); groundnuts, 6 
percent ad valorem (£1 10s. per ton); cocoa, 
coffee, and benneseed, 6 percent ad valorem 
(none); and kola nuts, 2d. per pound 
(none). 

(The pound, shilling, and pence are equiv- 
alent to approximately $2.80, $0.14, and 
$0.0116, respectively, in United States cur- 
rency.) 


Thailand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE PLAN WITH JAPAN SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 


Tunisia 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATION OF AMOUNT OF BANKNOTES To 
BE ISSUED 


The maximum amount of banknotes to be 
issued in Tunisia by the bank of Algeria and 
Tunisia was fixed at 25,000,000,000 francs by 
a decree of September 18, 1950, published 
in the Journal Officiel of France on Septem- 
ber 21. 


United Kingdom 


DrAw-BackK ALLOWED ON COMPONENT 
PARTS OF ELECTRIC ACCUMULATORS 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
effective on December 18, 1950, which pro- 
vides for the allowance of draw-back on the 
exportation of component parts of electric 
accumulators of the following description: 
Positive plates and negative plates made of 
nickel-plated steel, not less than 5!9 inches 
and not more than 5%49 inches in length, and 
not less than 14% inches or more than 1% 
inches in width. 


Uruguay 
EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The free-market rate for the dollar 
declined from 2.62 pesos per dollar on Novem- 
ber 15 to a low of less than 2 pesos per dol- 
lar on December 20. For a short time on 
the latter date, some quotations went as 
low as 1.88 per dollar. Current quotations 
are around 2.20 pesos per dollar. Competent 
financial observers attribute this decline 
largely to the influx of flight capital into 
Uruguay occasioned by war fears in Europe 
and elsewhere, and to a lesser extent, to a 
real strengthening of the peso due to the 
exceptionally heavy sales of high-priced wool 
during 1950. The Uruguayan Bank of the 
Republic entered the market during the 
middle part of December, and its dollar pur- 
chases probably averted further depreciation 
of the dollar for the time being. 

The currency expansion bill passed by the 
Senate in November was signed by the Presi- 
dent during December. This measure had 
little immediate effect on the relatively tight 
money market, primarily because of the rigid 
requirements contained in the measure itself 
with respect to the eligibility of paper for 
rediscount. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Uruguay continued to benefit from the 
booming world wool market. Wool prices 
again rose during the past few weeks, reach- 
ing the unprecedented level of 44-46 pesos 
per 10 kilograms. By December 20, 94,377 
bales had been declared for export during 


the 1950-51 season, of which 179,497 bales 
were bought by the United States. Export- 
ers rushed to settle future exchange con- 
tracts in view of persistent rumors of an im- 
pending change in the fixed export exchange 
rate for dollars arising out of wool sales. 

Cattle entries are lighter than normal for 
this season of the year. This was probably 
due to the lowering of Government-estab- 
lished prices, and to an unwillingness on the 
part of cattle raisers to drive herds to market 
over dry grassless range. A possibility has 
arisen that foreign meat-packing houses, 
faced with a low market supply of canning 
beef, may be forced to shut down canning 
operations. This would add to the situa- 
tion previously brought about by the cessa- 
tion of fresh-meat shipments to Great 
Britain in midyear. It continues to appear 
likely that negotiations with Great Britain 
will be contingent upon the results of the 
unsettled Anglo-Argentine bulk meat-con- 
tract negotiations. 

The agricultural situation was not alto- 
gether satisfactory in December, heavy winds 
and a shortage of rain causing some dam- 
age to crops. Because a serious drought 
started in December 1949, livestock men and 
farmers were apprehensive over a possible 
recurrence in 1950. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity was at a high level 
during recent weeks. In Montevideo con- 
struction permits for October amounted to 
more than 6,500,000 pesos, bringing the 10- 
month total for 1950 up to nearly 50,000,000 
pesos, the highest figure ever registered for a 
like period. Contractors found it difficult to 
obtain their full needs of cement because of 
a shortage of cement bags. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade statistics report imports for 
the first 9 months of 1950 at $132,400,000 
and exports, $163,700,000. Nearly half of the 
imports consisted of raw materials and ma- 
chinery and parts, and wool constituted by 
far the leading export commodity ($96,300,- 
000). It seems likely that imports for the 
entire year 1950 will approximate the 1949 
mark of $184,600,000 and that exports will 
surpass the 1949 record total of $191,700,000, 
thus giving Uruguay a favorable balance of 
trade for the second consecutive year. 

Other foreign-trade developments during 
the period under review included the un- 
blocking of certain sterling funds owned by 
Uruguay and a suspension of exports to 
Western Germany. In 1947, Uruguay con- 
cluded an agreement with Great Britain pro- 
viding for the blocking for ordinary trade 
purposes, of approximately £16,500,000 
which Uruguay had accumulated during the 
war. Such funds, under the terms of the 
agreement were utilized largely for the pur- 
chase by the Uruguayan Government of 
British-owned utilities in Uruguay. Uru- 
guay purchased the British-owned railway 
in December 1948 for about £7,000,000, the 
Montevideo waterworks in October 1949 for 
about £3,000,000, and the Montevideo street- 
car system in December 1947 for nearly 
£2,000,000. Other miscellaneous purchases 
and uses left a balance this year of £2,800,000 
which was released for ordinary trade pur- 
poses in mid-December. During the sec- 
ond half of 1950 the suspension of Uru- 
guayan meat shipments to Great Britain 
sharply reduced Uruguay’s customary ster- 
ling earnings, making it ‘difficult to finance 
purchases from that country. 

The reason announced for the suspension 
of exports to Western Germany was that the 
balance of trade between Uruguay and Ger- 
many was favorable to the former by approx- 
imately $22,800,000. It is hoped that this 
measure, coupled with a decree of July 31, 
1950, waiving the requirement of a prior im- 
port permit for essential merchandise from 
Western Germany, will eventually correct 
this situation——U. S. EmBassy, MONTEVIDEO, 
Dec. 27, 1950. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Aviation Products 


PRIVATE FLYING, SOUTH AFRICA 


There are 24 registered flying clubs in 
South Africa. The clubs own 48 aircraft, 
and individual members own 127. The mem- 
bership figure of 1,441 includes many non- 
flying enthusiasts. 

Only two clubs maintain repair shops— 
the Rand Flying Club and the Johannesburg 
Light Plane Club. Aviation mechanics’ 
courses are not given by flying clubs in the 
Union. 

Besides club flying, private flying in the 
Union of South Africa is limited to a few 
commercial firms, which maintain aircraft 
to fly executives, and a few private indi- 
viduals who fly for pleasure. 

Aircraft registered in South Africa, July 
31, 1950, were as follows: Government de- 
partments, 5; South African Airways, 38; 
commercial, 336; flying clubs and schools, 
48; private, 127; and gliders and sail 
planes, 31. 

Flight and maintenance personnel regis- 
tered as of August 31, 1950, totaled 1,463, 
including 110 student pilots. 


PAKISTAN Buys HELICOPTERS FOR 
LocusT-CONTROL WoRK 


The purchase of three helicopters for use 
in locust control was announced by the 
Government of Pakistan. One of the heli- 
copters is now in Pakistan, and two will be 
shipped in the near future. When the heli- 
copters are not being used for locust-control 
work, it is anticipated that they will be used 
in the protection of sugarcane and fruit 
trees. 


Automotive Products 


Moror VEHICLES, MOZAMBIQUE 


Motor vehicles in circulation in Mozam- 
bique during 1949 included 8,904 passenger 
cars, 3,392 trucks and busses, and 779 motor- 
cycles, compared with 7,797 passenger cars, 
3,124 trucks and busses, and 683 motorcycles 
during 1948. 

Imports by Mozambique in 1949 included 
553 passenger cars, 927 trucks and busses, 
and 100 motorcycles. 


SWEDISH FirM INCREASES CAPITAL 


A/B Volvo, Géteborg, Sweden, manufactur- 
ers of passenger cars, trucks, busses, and 
tractors, announced that its board of di- 
rectors had decided to increase the company’s 
capital stock from 37,500,000 crowns ($7,211,- 
250) to 56,250,000 crowns ($10,817,000) by in- 
viting its shareholders to subscribe one share 
to two old shares. 

The capital increase will be used in con- 
nection with Volvo's increased production 
program. 


DIESEL Busses, WEST BENGAL, INDIA 


It is reported that the West Bengal (In- 
dia) Government will place in service in Cal- 
cutta 30 two-deck and 60 one-deck passenger 
busses, all Diesel-driven. The busses are to 
be placed in service between December 1950 
and March 1951. The Government plans 
to use only Diesel-driven busses in the future 
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and to that end has taken steps to convert 
60 of the 200 gasoline-driven busses now 
in use. 


Chemicals 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH TRADE IN 
NITROGEN, PHOSPHATES, PoTASH 


Generally speaking, the British Common- 
wealth as a whole is a net exporter of nitro- 
gen but an importer of phosphates and 
potash, according to a survey recently re- 
leased by the Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee. Only the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada, however, exported nitrogen in significant 
quantities in 1948-49. India was the largest 
importer, followed by the Colonial Empire. 

All Commonwealth countries import phos- 
phates. Large exports of phosphate rock from 
Ocean, Nauru, and Christmas Islands and 
substantial shipments of ammonium phos- 
phate from Canada together were equivalent 
to about one-third of the Commonwealth’s 
total imports in this group. 

The United Kingdom was the principal im- 
porter of potash in the period covered; Can- 
ada took most of the remainder. No Com- 
monwealth countries exported this material 
in significant quantities. 


CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL DEVELOPING 
RAPIDLY IN CANADA 


The rapid development of chemical weed 
control in Canada was indicated in reports 
given at the Fourth Western Weed Control 
Conference held recently in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. Antiweed campaigns have made 
great strides in the western part of the Do- 
minion since 1947. The relatively low cost 
of the chemicals used places them within 
reach of most Prairie farmers and has con- 
tributed greatly to their widespread use. 

The acreage sprayed has increased from 
500,000 in 1947 to 13,566,000 in 1950. Spray- 
ing is the popular method of applying chem- 
icals; about 85 percent of the work is said 
to be done by this means, and the rest by 
dusting. 


PYRETHRUM CROP AND STOCKS, FRANCE 


The 1950 pyrethrum crop in France yielded 
an amount barely sufficient for domestic 
needs. The Société Commerciale des Prod- 
duits Equatoriaux reports, however, that it 
has small stocks. The Société is the buying 
and selling agent for the Syndicat des Plan- 
teurs de Pyréthre, the trade association of 
pyrethrum planters. 

The only imports of pyrethrum in 1950 
were a small quantity from Yugoslavia and 
100 gallons of extract (25 percent) from 
Kenya. 


Ecypt’s Cavustic-Sopa Output BELOw 
NEEDS; PLANT MODERNIZATION STUDIED 


The Egyptian Salt & Soda Co., Ltd., a large 
producer of oils, fats, soap, and chemicals in 
Alexandria, was given a concession many 
years ago for the manufacture of caustic 
soda. It exploited a chain of salt lakes in the 
Wadi Naturn Valley, a vast natural depres- 
sion below sea level in the Libyan Desert. 
After the contract expired in 1947, the com- 
pany continued its activities there under a 
yearly agreement. The firm is said to have 
accepted reluctantly the renewal of its an- 





nual contract in 1950 because of the high 
production cost of domestic caustic soda 
compared with that of the imported product, 

Government assistance in purchasing mod- 
ern machinery has been requested. New 
equipment would increase the firm’s present 
annual output of 3,500-4,000 metric tons of 
caustic soda and reduce costs. The Goy- 
ernment has formed a special committee to 
inspect the works at Wadi Naturn. Commit- 
tee members have suggested a tax of £E5 
(£E1 = US$2.88, postdevaluation) on each ton 
of caustic soda consumed by domestic indus- 
tries. This would provide in 2 years a capital 
of about £E150,000, which would cover re- 
conditioning costs, the committee states. 

The second largest Egyptian manufacturer 
of caustic soda is Kafr el Zayat Cotton Co., 
Ltd., Alexandria, also an important producer 
of oils, fats, soaps, and chemicals. It is 
equipped with modern machinery from the 
United States and has an annual output of 
1,500 tons of caustic soda, which it uses in 
its own works. 

Total annual production of 5,000—5,500 
tons of caustic soda cannot meet domestic 
demand, about 17,000 tons. The United 
Kingdom, Italy, France, and Poland are the 
principal foreign suppliers. In the 9-month 
period January—September 1950, 9,000 tons of 
caustic soda, worth £E234,060, was imported, 
a larger quantity than in the year 1949. Ex- 
ports of caustic soda are negligible. A few 
tons are shipped occasionally to Syria or 
other neighboring countries for soap manu- 
facture. 


CoLoMBIA ALLOCATES $2,000,000 ror 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


A special exchange allocation of $2,000,000 
has been established in Colombia for the im- 
portation of fertilizers, insecticides, and fun- 
gicides exclusively for agricultural use. This 
amount is said to cover total requirements 
listed by importers in a study made by the 
Exchange Control Office. 


Drop IN FERTILIZER USE, BAVARIA, GER- 
MANY, DUE TO LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Consumption of fertilizers in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, declined in the fertilizer year 1949-50 
from that in 1948-49 when approximately 
the prewar level was reached. The decline 
affected principally the amounts of lime and 
phosphatic materials used. Decreases are 
believed to reflect local conditions rather 
than to presage a general downward trend in 
consumption. Three factors are chiefly re- 
sponsible—slight price increases for some 
types of fertilizers, a shortage of basic slag, 
and the farmers’ lack of ready cash. 


OUTPUT OF PHOSPHATE ROCK RISING; EX- 
PORTS UNCHANGED, FRENCH Morocco 


Production of phosphate rock in French 
Morocco in the first 9 months of 1950 to- 
taled 2,999,000 metric tons, compared with 
2,736,000 tons in the corresponding period of 
1949. Output of dried phosphates in the two 
periods was 2,840,000 tons and 2,835,000 tons, 
respectively. It appears that the 1952 goal of 
4,000,000 tons of crude phosphate was reached 
by the end of 1950. Improvements in ex- 
traction, storing, and drying now under way 
are expected to permit further expansion in 
1951. 

Exports of dried phosphates in the third 
quarter of 1950 continued at approximately 
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the same rate as in the first half of the year. 
They totaled 2,900,000 tons in the first 9 
months of 1950, compared with 2,800,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1949, and ac- 
counted for approximately 20 percent by 
value of all Moroccan exports and 38 per- 
cent of exports outside of the franc area. 
The United Kingdom was the principal cus- 
tomer, followed by France and the Nether- 
lands. Shipments to Western Germany 
showed a substantial rise in September. 


OcTOBER 1950 PRODUCTION OF VARIOUS 
CHEMICALS, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


The seasonal drop in hydroelectric power 
in Bavaria, Germany, in October 1950 caused 
a sharp drop in production of calcium carbide 
and calcium cyanamide, and stockpiling of 
these chemicals was discontinued. Output 
of other electrochemicals increased, however, 
particularly caustic soda, chlorine, and poly- 
vinyl chloride and acetate. Demand for 
caustic soda from the pulp, rayon, soap, alu- 
minum, and other industries continued 
heavy. A steady increase in production of 
hydrochloric acid accounted for a larger 
output of chlorine. Manufacture of Rhen- 
ania (alkali-fused phosphate) was resumed 
during the month. 

Bavaria’s production of certain important 
chemicals in October 1950 was as follows, 
in metric tons (September figures in paren- 


theses): Chlorine, 5,444 (4,956); caustic 
soda, 6,267 (5,718); calcium carbide, 15,615 
(25,008); calcium cyanamide, 1,681 (4,406); 


acetaldehyde, 2,265 (2,270); synthetic acetic 
acid, 1,033 (1,251); polyvinyl chloride, 560 
(492); polyvinyl acetate, 558 (510); sulfuric 
acid, 6,086 (5,782); hydrochloric acid, 1,171 
(1,028); basic slag, 783 (741); and Rhenania, 
506. 


India’s CAUSTIC-SODA AND BLEACHING- 
POWDER INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The caustic-soda and bleaching-powder 
industry in India has six factories in regular 
production. In addition, several paper mills 
produce caustic soda for their own use. It is 
understood that four new plants are being 
installed or are in the planning stage. 

Domestic demand for caustic soda is esti- 
mated at 55,000 to 60,000 long tons annually; 
demand for chlorine is not expected to ex- 
ceed 7,000 tons. The figures do not include 
production of these materials by paper mills 
for their own use. Capacity of the six fac- 
tories is placed at 20,000 tons annually; out- 
put in the first half of 1950 was about 5,400 
tons. 

In view of the high cost of manufacturing 
soda ash in India, the president of the Tar- 
iff Board has suggested that further expan- 
sion of the industry should be by installation 
of electrolytic plants, with due regard to the 
disposal of the chlorine obtained as a by- 
product. 

Before 1940, virtually all of India’s re- 
quirements of caustic soda and bleaching 
powder were met by imports. The industry 
largely began and was developed during and 
after World War II. 


InDIA ISSUES STANDARDS FOR CRUDE COAL 
TaR AND ASPHALT PRODUCTS 


The Indian Standards Institution has is- 
sued specifications covering crude coal tar 
for general use and asphaltic bitumen and 
fluxed asphalt for road-making purposes. 
Crude tar obtained from gas and coke ovens 
and other sources is of variable composition, 
and it is expected that the standard will 
assist consumers who purchase the product 
for coating of timers and iron plates, treat- 
ing railroad ties, and other uses. Based on 
Specifications of the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, the standard details the composition 
of the material and methods of. sampling 
and testing. 

The stanaard for asphaltic bitumen and 
fluxed asphalt deals with the chemical and 
other requirements of these materials for 
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use in road construction. Definitions of 
terms used in the trade, grades and speci- 
fications, and methods of sampling and test- 
ing also are included. 


PLANT PROTECTION AND QUARANTINE 
Work, INDIA 


The Directorate of Plant Protection, Quar- 
antine, and Storage is the Government 
agency in India concerned with plant dis- 
eases and insect pests. It began its work 
in 1947 and has been active, within the 
limits of its small staff, in various phases of 
reporting, quarantine, and control efforts. 

The Directorate plans to establish quar- 
antine inspection stations at Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras. Many States do not have 
plant pathologists or entomologists, and 
there are a number in which the Central 
Government does not have representatives. 
The lack of qualified personnel makes dif- 
ficult the reporting and control of outbreaks 
of diseases and infestations. 


OcTOBER 1950 OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Production of certain important chemi- 
cals in Japan in October 1950 was as follows, 
in metric tons (September figures in paren- 
theses): Soda ash, 16,262 (15,676); sulfuric 
acid, 298,682 (262,352); and calcium carbide, 
47,233 (32,284). 


U. S. Firm BUILDING FERTILIZER PLANT 
IN SINALOA, MExIco 


A fertilizer plant, Quimica Agricola de 
Sinaloa, S. A. de C. V., is under construction 
in Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mexico, by a United 
States company, and machinery has been 
imported from that country. Two men are 
receiving training in the company’s home 
laboratory. In addition to fertilizers, insec- 
ticides will be made according to United 
States formulas. 


EUROPEAN CHEMICALS IN MEXICO 


Evidences of increasing competition in 
several lines of European origin are apparent 
in Mexico and indicate the recovery of in- 
dustry in those countries to prewar or higher 
levels. Chemicals are among the chief items 
competing with United States products. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLASTICS-MATERIALS 
INDUSTRY IN NORWAY ADVANCES 


Planned development of the plastics-ma- 
terials industry in Norway is nearly com- 
pleted. However, one of the most ambitious 
projects in the program is an exception. 
The manufacture of cellulose acetate and 
acetate rayon, of great potential importance, 
has not gone beyond the advanced planning 
stage, and production is not expected to 
begin before late 1952 or early 1953. On the 
other hand, the molding and finishing in- 
dustry continues to expand, owing princi- 
pally to the availability of domestic raw 
materials, especially phenol formaldehyde, 
urea formaldehyde, and polyvinyl chloride. 

The most important developments in the 
plastics field in 1950 were: Completion of fac- 
tories to produce formaldehyde, phenolic 
resins, and phenol-formaldehyde and urea- 
formaldehyde molding powders; construction 
of polyvinyl-chloride and urea plants; in- 
creased production and improvement of 
*‘Monoplast,” a thermosetting plastic derived 
from fish waste; and organization of the 
Norwegian Plastics Federation. 


1950 SECOND-QUARTER OUTPUT, PORTUGAL 


Chemical production in Portugal in the 
second quarter of 1950 was generally good, 
and output of soap increased substantially. 

Production of turpentine and rosin was 
fairly satisfactory, and prices were high. 


Locust INFESTATION, PHILIPPINES 


Migratory swarms of locusts appeared in 
the Philippines in 1950 in the Provinces 
of Palawan, Masbate, Occidental Negros, and 


Cebu. 


says the British press. 


Although the infestation was small, 
it may indicate a new outbreak of the pest, 
which is considered likely to occur in 1951. 
Outbreaks come about every 10 years, when 
dense migratory swarms begin to form and 
invade cultivated areas. Efforts are being 
made to organize personnel and have chemi- 
cals and equipment ready for control work, 
especially in known permanent breeding or 
outbreak areas in Mindanao. 


SHORTAGES AND HIGH PRICES CONFRONT 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Some of the chemicals in short supply in 
the United Kingdom have been scarce since 
1945, contrary to the general impression 
that the present shortage of raw materials 
is due principally to the world situation, 
Many manufacturers 
are said to be unable or unwilling to pay 


the higher prices asked for some of these 


products. Sulfuric acid (other than by Gov- 


ernment allocation) and plastics are men- 


tioned as materials which are becoming 


scarce and high-priced. Glycerin has been 
allocated by voluntary agreement among 


manufacturers. 


PROGRESS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The chemical industry in Yugoslavia has 
built 36 chemical plants in the past 4 years, 
according to a survey of the country’s eco- 


nomic progress published in the Yugoslav 
press. 


Drugs 


CINCHONA-BarK Output Up, INDONESIA 


Production of cinchona bark in Indonesia 
during the second quarter of 1950 amounted 
to 1,235,000 kilograms, compared with 1,216,- 
000 in the first quarter. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF MEDICINAL 
PLANTS, JAPAN 


The first definite production data on 
medicinal botanicals in Japan since World 
War II shows that 43 principal plants were 
collected in 1948 to the extent of 1,896,339 


pounds, dry weight. Their individual output 
for that year was: 


English or scientific name 


Pounds, dry weight 
Rhizoma Cnidii officinale. 


198,450 

= adix Ligustici___- 79,380 
Valerian_. 23,814 
Saffron. 463 
Senega root. 2,646 
Rhizoma C optidis |. 1 26,460 
Zedoary root ____- cn a bihebaciiaincdatal a 1,323 
Thorn apple_..________ : 158,760 
Fennel seed ; socea ee Z 14,553 
mawnere. ... ...- 2. ‘ 13,230 
Peony... bow Angad eecetiben eee 66,150 
Cortex Moutan radicis _.._______ 13,230 
Radix Liriopes- i clk deich siiainnesendinle vines 397 
Rhizoma Rhemanniae._____________- 529 
Morning-glory seed________- 6,615 
Semen Cassia Tora_ 198,450 
Turmeric MER GS, SER ae ea TER Ce 33,075 
ko Ee Pa ee ae 29,106 
Radix Achyrenthis____- RE RSet) 3,969 
Poygonamum multiflorum!___--_-______- 331 
Rhizoma ~ Samnecamne! idl iidroc-aeseaeat cereal 3,308 
Sacra tia iri eis dns wie aims 33,075 
Fructus Catalpae_- ha) eas 6,615 
Cortex Meliae._...........- i 132,300 
C,H Rie Tien: 224,910 
Cowberry -__--- sickens paced cameos ie 10,584 
Cyperus RRS, EC a Sea ss 66,150 
EE eee Oe eee 40 
Cortex Magnoliae Obovatae. __._.--_...-_-- 66,150 
PO MENS So cc duwseccanccbsucusncua 26,460 


Se ccnambadenae 1,323 


Id. bs eck dcda een 10,584 
Plantago major, Asiatica !__._.........-.-- 600 
Plantago major, Asiatica, seeds !________- 7,938 
Lithospermum officinale____-_-....-.-..--- 463 
Fructus Amomi Xanthioides--_--_____-- EAE 3,230 
WR I een hte cs ive ccbuausnces 1,323 
JOE GION oon niin ncn nptckistnseeva 39,690 
ESE ET Ey. SE Ce ar 3,969 
ND Fa gia Sglen cn nkCcaseanseane 6,615 
DS. oc osy odin coe concaunapoessnsbae 
OS Oa ees ee ee 55,807 
Chinese bellflower root !_____-.....-.------- 23,814 
ete s chick Ree 1,896,339 


1 Crude drugs usually collected in the wild state. 
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Essential Oils 


INDIAN LEMONGRASS-OIL PRICES HIGH 


Lemongrass-oil quotations on the Cochin, 
India, market reached a high on December 
9, 1950, of 240 rupees ($50.40) per dozen 
bottles of 22 ounces each. December 2 and 
November 18 prices were 220 rupees ($46.20) 
and 182 rupees 8 annas ($38,33), respectively. 
On December 5, 1949, this commodity was 
listed at 138 rupees 11 annas ($29.12) for a 
like quantity. 


CITRONELLA OIL, INDONESIA 


Exports of citronella oil from Indonesia in 
the second quarter of 1950 totaled 60,000 
kilograms, compared with first-quarter ex- 
ports of 40,000. Indonesian domestic whole- 
sale prices, in rupiahs, for 100 kilograms of 
citronella oil during the second quarter 
were: 3,304 (March); 3,125 (April); 3,075 
(May); and 2,825 (June). 


Iron & Steel 


BeEtLGium’s IRON-ORE SITUATION 


The important and currently very busy 
Belgian iron and steel industry depends al- 
most entirely upon imports for its supply of 
iron ore. Domestic production is limited 
to the output of one small mine, whose low- 
grade (20-25 percent Fe) high-phosphorus 
ore is largely mined for use by local founders. 
In 1949 the output of this mine totaled 41,756 
metric tons, and over the first 6 months of 
1950 its production amounted to 13,170 tons. 

This last figure compares with the 3,790,- 
158 tons of iron ore imported during the 
first 6 months of 1950 and with 4,864,247 
tons brought into Belgium in the comparable 
period of 1949. Most of this ore came from 
French mines—3,008,243 tons in 1950 and 
3,449,130 tons in the January—June period of 
1949. The other principal source was 
Sweden, which supplied 761,241 tons in the 
1950 period compared with 1,273,192 tons in 
the first half of 1949. Not all of this ore re- 
mained in Belgium, however, since in the 
1949 period under review 150,307 tons of iron 
ore were shipped from Belgium to the Tri- 
zonal Area of Germany; while in the first 
half of 1950, 42,331 tons was exported to 
France and 47,483 tons was sent to Western 
Germany. 


IRON ORE DISCOVERED ON VANCOUVER 
ISLAND, CANADA 


The discovery of a deposit of high-quality 
magnetic iron ore at Quatsino, Vancouver 
Island, Canada, has recently been announced. 
The limited exploration undertaken up to 
this time is reported to have disclosed the 
presence of some 100,000 tons of ore con- 
taining 67.80 percent iron, 0.01 percent sul- 
fur, and 0.025 percent phosphorus. The ore 
is located on land controlled by the Quatsino 
Copper-Gold Mines, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


FRENCH Morocco MINgEs LEss IRON ORE 


Only 233,000 metric tons of iron ore were 
rnined in French Morocco during the first 9 
months of 1950, compared with 270,600 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1949. Esti- 
mates place the total mined during the cal- 
endar year 1950 at 350,000 tons, however, 
down only 10,000 tons from actual produc- 
tion in 1949. 

According to French Moroccan sources, 
the drop in iron-ore production chiefly re- 
flects a decline in world demand for this 
material occasioned by increased freight 
rates. Local production, it is claimed, could 
easily be expanded, if necessary, to meet ex- 
port requirements. 


West GERMAN PRODUCTION DECLINING 


West German iron and steel production 
declined in November 1950 from October's 
record levels. Output of crude steel was re- 
ported to have totaled 1,110,703 metric tons, 
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down 24,000 tons from the preceding month. 
Pig-iron production was down 52,000 tons to 
total 874,990 tons. Further and, possibly, 
sharper declines were forecast for December, 
because of the falling supply of coking coal. 


TUNISIAN IRON-ORE OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
LOWER IN 1950 


Somewhat less iron ore was mined in and 
exported from Tunisia during the first 9 
months of 1950 than was produced and 
shipped in the corresponding period of 1949. 
In the earlier period 571,900 metric tons of 
ore were mined, approximately 43,000 tons 
more than is reported by preliminary returns 
for 1950. Exports present a generally simi- 
lar pattern with 1950—559,044 tons—run- 
ning slightly behind the 596,059 tons of the 
first 9 months of 1949. 

Tunisian mines produced 200,562 tons of 
iron ore in the third quarter of 1950 despite 
the large number of paid vacations taken 
by the miners during the period. The 
Djerissa mines, as usual, were the chief 
source of supply, with a total of 176,481 tons; 
the Douaria mine produced 19,712 tons and 
Tamera, 4,369 tons. 

Exports of Tunisian iron ore totaled 187,- 
116 tons in the third quarter. Five countries 
took this ore—the United Kingdom, 107,953 
tons; the United States, 29,962; Germany, 
23,921; Italy, 15,120; and the Netherlands, 
10,160. 

Because of the excess of third-quarter 
production over exports, stocks held in 
Tunisia rose to 106,100 tons, of which 87,661 
tons was in storage at Tunisian ports and 
the remaining 18,439 tons at the mines. 


BRITISH SCRAP SUPPLIES 


Supplies of ferrous scrap available to the 
British iron and steel industry are reported 
adequate to permit production to continue 
at approximately the 17,000,000-ton level, 
recently attained, until the spring of 1951. 
Thereafter prospects are reported not too 
bright, especially with regard to supplies 
from Germany. 

The situation is causing much concern as 
the long-run prospect for iron ore is un- 
certain, although the output of pig iron has 
been improving steadily. Only about 60 per- 
cent of the iron ore consumed by the British 
steel industry is of local origin, the re- 
mainder coming from a variety of offshore 
sources. Before the war, although consump- 
tion was only slightly less than at present, 
British mines were the source of more than 
70 percent of each year’s supply. 


Leather & Products 


ADEN’S TRADE IN SKINS 


Aden exported 1,299,795 goatskins and 
262,128 sheepskins to the United States dur- 
ing the period January-June 1950. The 
largest amounts were shipped during the 
first 4 months. Demand for all types of skins 
by the United States declined in 1949-50. 
Decreased foreign demand forced a decline 
of 10 to 20 percent in sheepskin prices dur- 
ing the first half of the year. 

A slackening was noted in the usually very 
strong United States demand for types of 
goatskins used in making suede shoes, i. e., 
Batis from Ethiopia, Berberas from British 
Somaliland, and Addis Ababas from Ethiopia. 
As a result, prices dropped slightly, after 
which demand became stabilized, through 
the end of June. 

A market for hides and skins reopened in 
Western Germany. Amounts taken were 
small, but exporters hoped for increased 
sales in 1950-51. 


NIGERIAN EXPORTS MOUNT AS PRICES AND 
FOREIGN DEMAND RISE 


Because of increasing prices and greater 
foreign demand, Nigerian exports of hides 
and skins during the first half of 1950 are 
expected to exceed those of 1949 to a marked 





extent. In the period January to June 1950, 
exports of untanned goatskins totaled 1,902 
long tons; tanned goatskins, 56; untanneqg 
cattle hides, 3,683; reptile skins, 21; un. 
tanned sheepskins, 624; tanned sheepskins, 5; 
and other hides and skins, 3. Shipments 
from Apapa, Nigeria, in the period October 1, 
1949—September 30, 1950, totaled 45,218 bales 
of cattle hides, 40,274 of goatskins, and 6,857 
of sheepskins. Bales of hides are said to con- 
tain 13 pieces; of goatskins, about 200 pieces; 
and sheepskins, about 100 pieces. 

Foreign purchases of goatskins from Ni- 
geria are averaging about 125,000 a week, an 
increase of 25,000 a week over the 1949 aver- 
age. Prices rose about 15 percent in the last 
few months of 1950. Exporters have been 
purchasing about 28,000 sheepskins a week, 
an increase of 13,000 a week over consump- 
tion a year ago. 


PAKISTAN BUILDS TANNING INSTITUTE 


An East Bengal (Pakistan) Tanning Insti- 
tute, now under construction in Dacca, is 
expected to begin operations by June 1951, 
according to a foreign news publication. It 
will provide courses in leather technology 
and will train leather-handicraft workers. 


Machinery 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION To BE EXTENDED 
IN Mapras, INDIA 


Presiding over the inauguration of the 
Nellore Thermal Scheme, the Minister for 
Public Works of the State of Madras, India, 
traced the development of electricity in the 
State and assured that the State government 
was committed to rural electrification and 
that its pace would be accelerated. It was 
agreed that schemes for electrification should 
be developed and extended to both urban and 
rural areas in order to achieve full employ- 
ment. 

At present, only 0.23 percent of the towns 
and villages of India have electric power. 
The quantum of power generated today from 
hydroelectric and thermal resources is about 
2,000,000 kilowatts. Even this amount is not 
most usefully distributed. Whereas in 1947 
there were 1,295 villages, with populations of 
less than 5,000 each, which had the benefit of 
electricity, the number of such villages rose 
in 1949 to 2,118, an increase of 63 percent. 
In the country as a whole only 0.38 percent 
of the villages with populations of less than 
5,000 each had electricity in 1949. 

Madras ranks first among the States of 
India in the number of villages that have 
electricity. The number, according to the 
latest figures, is over 1,700. Electricity is 
supplying power to about 15,000 pump sets 
for well irrigation and is running more than 
1,500 rural industries for ginning cotton, 
shelling nuts, hulling rice, pressing oilseeds, 
crushing cane, curing tea, and grinding corn. 
Even this achievement is infinitesimal, as 
against the vast needs of the State. 

At present the electric-grid system, which 
was instituted about 23 years ago, consists of 
hydro stations at Pykara, Mettur, and Papan- 
asam, and thermal .tations at Madras, Vijaya 
wada, and Visakapatnam, apart from small 
Diesel stations. This system serves nearly 
8,000 miles of transmission and distribution 
lines which in 1949 supplied more than 
600,000,000 units to the people. The amount 
invested in the grid is approximately 15 
crores. (15 crores=150,000,000 rupees; 1 
lakh = 100,000 rupees; 1 rupee = approximately 
US$0.21.) 


Motion Pictures 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN ECUADOR 


During the past year the 16-mm. theatri- 
cal motion-picture business has gained sub- 
stantial ground in Ecuador. Most communi- 
ties with commercial motion-picture thea- 
ters showing 35-mm. films have ordinances 
forbidding the rental of 16-mm. films for 
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commercial showings. Localities that have 
no 35-mm. theatres are potentials for devel- 
opment. 

Distribution of 16-mm. films remains in 
the hands of six United States companies 
that handle both United States and Mexican 
films. During the 12 months ended July 
1950, more than 200 16-mm. entertainment 
films were imported, compared with 125 in 
the preceding 12-month period. Mexican 
films shared in the increased import volume. 

Commercial theaters that-present 16-mm. 
films exclusively are the Celadino in Guaya- 
quil, with a seating capacity of 1,000, and the 
Iris in Riobamba, seating 250. Previously 
announced plans for serving towns without 
theaters with mobile units on regular sched- 
ules have not yet been realized. One factor 
retarding this development is the poor con- 
dition of the roads in general and espe- 
cially during extended rainy periods. 

The number of 16-mm. projectors now in 
use in Ecuador has increased from less than 
100 in 1949 to an estimated 160 as of August 
1950. A large number of 16-mm. projectors 
are being used for commercial showings by 
hacienda owners, village priests, and inde- 
pendent operators. They are shown in 
schools, churches, and other available build- 
ings in small towns and on haciendas. 


SURVEY OF THEATERS IN ITALY 


The annual survey of the Italian motion- 
picture industry, published as Lo Spettacolo 
in Italia, 1949, shows that as of January 31, 
1949, 7,896 theaters were in operation. Con- 
struction of new motion-picture theaters has 
taken place principally in the larger towns 
despite the Government’s policy of encour- 
aging construction in towns without motion- 
picture facilities. Although there is in Italy 
no commune (administrative district) of 
more than 50,000 inhabitants that has no 
theater, there were 3,663 communes with 
populations of up to 50,000 inhabitants each, 
which had no theater as of January 31, 1950. 

Of the 7,896 theaters, only 1,965 are com- 
mercial theaters presenting regular daily pro- 
grams. These theaters, however, account for 
90.5 percent of total gross box-office receipts. 
The remaining theaters do not operate on 
a daily schedule. In the count of the num- 
ber of theaters in Italy, some 1,000 to 1,500 
theaters were not included as they are open- 
air establishments operating during the sum- 
mer only. Other exhibition places, such as 
parish halls, labor unions, recreation halls, 
and private homes, the number of which 
cannot be determined, were excluded because 
they are operated for other than commercial 
purposes. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The demand for 16-mm. educational films, 
projectors, and equipment in New Zealand 
has not been fully met, although the supply 
has improved greatly during the past year. 
The use of motion pictures in schools is in- 
creasing. Although visual-education depart- 
ments have not been established, visual-aid 
training is given in the teacher-training col- 
leges, with a view to establishing such special 
departments when present staff shortages are 
overcome. Under existing import controls, 
the market for United States films and equip- 
ment remains limited. 

The largest importer and distributor of 16- 
mm. educational films is the New Zealand 
Education Department, which operates 
through the National Film Library. The 
National Film Library now has a total of 
9,250 prints and 2,500 titles in its collection. 
The United States Information Service de- 
posits all its films with the National Film 
Library, which assumes responsibility for 
booking and maintenance. During the cal- 
endar year 1949 the National Film Library 
was supplied with approximately 300 copies 
of 16-mm. films produced by the National 
Film Unit. The principal private importer 
of educational films is Educational Sound 
Films, Ltd., which acts as the New Zealand 
agent for eight of the largest United States 
film-distributing companies. 
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The National Film Library estimates that 
in 1950 out of a total of 2,486 junior grade 
schools, 624 are equipped with 16-mm. sound 
and silent motion-picture equipment, com- 
pared with 323 in the preceding year. A 
total of 176 high schools are so equipped. 
Out of 2,620 New Zealand schools of all 
classes, approximately 1,800 are equipped 
with film strip and slide projectors, an in- 
crease of 300 over last year. United States 
projectors are imported from the United 
Kingdom, where they are made under license. 


U. K..’s THEATER RECEIPTS AND ADMISSIONS 
DECLINE 


Gross box-office receipts of motion-picture 
theaters in the United Kingdom during the 
second quarter of 1950 amounted to £25,- 
305,000, compared with receipts of £28,040,- 
000 in the first quarter, according to statistics 
of the British Film Industry published in the 
weekly Board of Trade Journal. Total ad- 
missions to motion-picture theaters during 
the second quarter declined to 341,582,000 
from 371,063,000 in the first quarter. Returns 
were compiled from 4,580 theaters with a 
total seating capacity of 4,216,000, or 99.5 
percent of those known to be operating 
commercially during the period in the ex- 
hibition of standard 35-mm. motion-picture 
films. (£1=US$2.80.) The Board of Trade 
has commented that a similar decline be- 
tween the first and second quarters occurred 
in at least each of the three preceding years. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTERS HOLDING STOCKS FOR 
HIGHER PRICES 


Because of the world situation most im- 
porters and wholesalers of naval stores in the 
Sao Paulo district of Brazil are reluctant to 
release for sale new shipments of rosin and 
turpentine, particularly the latter. They are 
delaying distribution in the belief that fu- 
ture imports will be smaller or will perhaps 
cease and that stocKs can be sold later at 
higher prices. 

Industrial users importing rosin direct in 
large quantities state that the outlook for 
a normal market is dim, as France has sus- 
pended exports and Sweden is holding rosin 
for domestic consumption. The trade con- 
siders that although some rosin may be avail- 
able from Portugal, in addition to that from 
the United States, the market is likely to 
become even tighter than at present. 

It has been rumored that rosin has been 
imported on a compensation basis, but this 
is considered doubtful, as the premium on 
such trade has risen from 50 or 60 percent to 
70 percent or more, which purchasers are 
unwilling to pay. 


GREEK EXPORTS 


Exports of naval stores from Greece in the 
third quarter of 1950 included 2,405 metric 
tons (12,510 U. S. barrels) of rosin and 680 
tons (207,775 U. S. gallons) of turpentine. 
Germany was the leading purchaser of both 
products. 


NETHERLANDS CONSUMER DEMAND STRONG 


Demand for rosin on the Netherlands mar- 
ket has been good since August 1950. Be- 
cause of rising prices and the uncertain 
world situation, consumers have tried to 
cover future needs as much as possible. Im- 
ports of rosin in the third quarter of 1950 
totaled 3,586 metric tons, including 3,139 
tons from the United States and 180 from 
Portugal. The trade states that considerable 
quantities of rosin were also received from 
the United States in October and November. 

Recent price increases for turpentine in 
the United States and Portugal have made 
it difficult for this material to compete with 
mineral spirits. Imports of turpentine in 
the third quarter of 1950 amounted to 319 
tons, 197 tons from the United States and 


86 from Portugal. Trade in tall oil in the 
quarter was virtually nonexistent, owing to 
the scarcity of this commodity in the United 
States and Sweden, the principal countries 
of origin. 


FRENCH DEMAND STRONG 


Demand for turpentine and rosin in France 
has been strong recently, and consuming in- 
dustries have been endeavoring to build up 
stocks. Domestic requirements are exceed- 
ing production, despite the fact that France 
does not export turpentine and has sus- 
pended sales of rosin to foreign countries 
since August 15, 1950. 

Under Government instruction, local trade 
organizations supply consumers with limited 
quantities of rosin and turpentine. Manu- 
facturers complain that they receive barely 
enough to cover their immediate needs. 


THAILAND’S LAc INDUSTRY IMPORTANT 


Although lac production in Thailand is 
confined to limited areas in the northern 
part of the country, it is of considerable 
economic importance to the Nation. Annual 
exports of sticklac and seedlac total almost 
8,000 metric tons and produce more than 
$4,000,000 in foreign exchange. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


YUGOSLAVIA INSTITUTE USES DOMESTIC 
MATERIALS To PRODUCE DETERGENTS 


The Ljubljana Institute for Industrial Re- 
search, Yugoslavia, has been successful in 
producing petroleum-based detergents, the 
Yugoslav press reports. With the exception 
of benzene, all necessary raw materials are 
available from home sources. Eventually 
it will not be necessary to import benzene 
and production will then be entirely from 
domestic materials, it is stated. 


Textiles 


EXPORTS OF ARGENTINE COTTON RISING 


Exports of Argentine cotton were up more 
than 90 percent during the third quarter of 
1950 compared with the preceding quarter 
and more than double compared with the 
first quarter of the year. Shipments of 
22,598 metric tons of cotton fiber in the first 
9 months of the year represented an increase 
of 343 percent over the like period of 1949. 
Principal destinations were the United King- 
dom, Japan, Spain, Sweden, and Italy. 

Dealers have estimated that about 15,000 
tons of the lower grades might still be avail- 
able for export from the old crop. Exports 
during October amounted to about 6,362 


tons, compared with only 322 tons in October 
1949. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL EXPORTS INCREASE 


Australian wool exports amounted to 158,- 
256,000 pounds in the 3 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, compared with 211,803,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Exports in the 1950 period were valued at 
A£56,993,000, against A£39,193,000 in the like 
period of 1949, reflecting the substantial in- 
crease in wool prices during..1950. 


Inp1Ia’S First RAYON PLANT PRODUCING 


India’s first rayon plant went into pro- 
duction in September 1950 and put multi- 
filament bright rayon yarn on the Bombay 
market in November. Current output of 
rayon is stated to be about 2,500 pounds of 
150-denier yarn a day. The plant is de- 
signed to produce about 4,000,000 pounds of 
viscose yarn a year. 

Sweden, Finland, and Canada supply the 
plant’s requirements of wood pulp, but an 
ultimate objective is to use the Eetta bam- 
boo, which is said to be abundant in the 
Travancore forests. Experiments have shown 
that this bamboo is suitable for the manu- 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Television Developments 
In Cuba 


During the week of December 11, 1950, 
the CMQ Television station in Radio Center, 
Habana, Cuba, went on the air. Although 
the transmissions have been classed as “ex- 
perimental,” regular commercial programs 
have been transmitted and will continue to 
be broadcast until the official inauguration 
of the station on March 12, 1951, the 
eighteenth anniversary of the CMQ network. 

CMQ Television operates on channel 6. 
Channel 4 is used by Union Radio Television 
which began its operations in October. 
Channel 2 will probably be occupied by Tele- 
news Company Alonso, which is under the 
same ownership as Noticiero Nacional (Na- 
tional Newsreel). The press reported that 
the station would be on the air in January 
1951. 


Austrian Federal Railroads 
Complete Line Relocation 


Since 1918, the Austrian Federal Railroads’ 
line between Gmund and Litschau had trav- 
ersed Czechoslovakian territory for a distance 
of approximately 24 kilometers (114 miles). 
After 3 years of negotiations between the 
Czechoslovakian State Railroads and the 
Austrian Federal Railroads it was agreed 
early in 1950 that the line would be relocated 
in Austrian territory and the Czechoslovak- 
ian State Railroads would contribute 
1,000,000 schillings to defray expenses. 

Relocation work is now completed, and 
operations started December 20, 1950. The 
total cost of the work is estimated to have 
been 1,360,000 schillings. 


Iraq Proposes Pipeline 
From Kirkuk to Banias 


The Iraq Petroleum Co.’s proposed 30-inch 
556-mile pipeline from the Kirkuk oilfields in 
northern Iraq to the Syrian port of Banias 
on the Mediterranean coast is reported under 
way. Construction was started in Septem- 
ber by the Arabian Bechtel Co., the American 
contracting engineers, at the western end. 
It is expected that the pipeline will be com- 
pleted to Kirkuk late in 1952. It will paral- 
lel IPC’s existing 12-inch and 16-inch Tripoli- 
Kirkuk pipelines from the Homs Gap to 
Kirkuk. 


Uruguay Approves Funds 
To Enlarge Carrasco Airport 


On October 14, 1950, the Executive Power 
promulgated the bill approved October 4 by 
the Uruguayan General Assembly, authoriz- 
ing a complementary debt issue of 8,600,000 
pesos to enlarge and complete the work on 
the Carrasco Airport. 

The appropriation of funds will be spread 
over a period of years as they are required, 
beginning in the latter part of 1950. To 
cover the debt, taxes are imposed on air 
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passages sold in Uruguay on a sliding scale 
of 1 to 10 pesos (free-market rate on Decem- 
ber 6, 1950, US$1=—2.34 pesos), as follows: 
Air passengers arriving in the country, 2 
pesos per head; parcel post and freight, 0.50 
and 0.20 peso per package on exterior and 
interior transport, respectively, and on com- 
mercial airplanes (landcraft) arriving in the 
country, 1 peso per weight ton. Consular 
fees on air navigation are also allotted to 
this purpose. It is stipulated that the taxes 
created will be automatically revoked when 
the debt is paid off. 

Collection of taxes under this law began 
in November, and it is reported that work 
is now actually under way on the passenger 
station at Carrasco which officials hope will 
be completed during March. 


Civil-Aviation Developments, 
Sydney, Australia 


The Australian Department of Civil Avia- 
tion has announced that the Cambridge run- 
ways at Hobart are to be improved. 

The Minister for Civil Aviation has au- 
thorized the expenditure of £16,000 to prime 
and seal the 96° and 144° runways. 

Airline traffic at Cambridge has increased 
to an average weekly total of 300 movements, 
which has caused serious slipstream erosion 
of the unsealed gravel runways. 

A new airport for Hobart is being built at 
Lianherne, but it will not be available for 
airline traffic for some time. In the mean- 
time, the present runways at Cambridge will 
not withstand the work required of them. 
The parliamentary committee inquiring into 
the provision of an airport for Hobart has 
recommended the retention of the 96° run- 
way at Cambridge after Llanherne has been 
established. 


New Broadcasting Station 
Established in Iraq 


Work on the new wireless station at Abu 
Ghuraib, Iraq, is progressing satisfactorily 
under the technical supervision of two Brit- 
ish experts from Marconi Co., the firm which 
has supplied the equipment to the Iraqi 
Government, according to a local press 
report. 

The new station will broadcast with two 
short-wave sets, each of 20 kilowatts, and a 
medium-wave set also of 20 kilowatts, com- 
pared with the present one-half-kilowatt set. 

One of the auxiliaries which will operate 
at this station is a wireless transmitter 
erected in the station itself. With the new 
equipment, direct contact will be assured 
with all the capitals of the world. With the 
short-wave transmitters, Iraq will have its 
voice heard in most foreign. countries, and 
with the medium-wave set, when atmos- 
pheric conditions are good, Iraq will be 
heard within a radius of about 600 miles. 

The medium-wave transmitter will begin 
operation in the spring of 1951; the other 
two short-wave transmitters will not operate 
as soon, as some parts of the equipment have 
not yet arrived in the country. 








The station is considered as one of the 
world’s modern stations from the point of 
view of equipment, organization, and build- 
ing. It is equipped with cooling and heating 
apparatus as a protection from the summer 
heat and the winter cold. 

A wireless receiving station near the sta- 
tion at Abu Ghuraib is under construction. 
This station also has the most modern equip- 
ment. Wireless messages will be received 
from all over the world. The Abu Ghuraib 
station is connected directly with the Tele- 
graph Station at Baghdad. 

The cost of the new wireless station includ- 
ing the transmitting and receiving stations 
will be about 250,000 dinars ($700,000). 


Paraguay To Establish Civil- 
Air Administration 


On December 13, 1950, the Council of State 
of Paraguay approved and thus made ready 
for promulgation a bill creating the National 
Administration of Civil Airports (ANAC). 

An article in La Tribuna of December 14, 
1950, states that the bill provides that ANAC 
shall perform the following rights and obli- 
gations: 

Take over and administrate the National 
“Asuncion” Airport and other country air- 
ports and water-landing places already func- 
tioning or which may be placed into use in 
the future for civil aircraft, as well as serv- 
ices linked directly or indirectly with the use 
of airports, airports exclusively for private 
use or which are not run for profit being 
excepted from the above; 

Issue rules and charges for airport services, 
once they have been approved by the Execu- 
tive Power; 

Construct airports in the interior of the 
country and roads leading to them, as well 
as conserve and improve airports and access 
roads now in use; 

Exploit any activity related to the improve- 
ment of airport services; 

Grant permits or concessions to services 
connected with airports but keeping perma- 
nent control on them; 

Provide for the instruction of technical 
and specialized personnel for the different 
airport functions, scholarships, and subsidies 
for the improving of such services by per- 
sonnel training being authorized; 

Acquire, sell, or exchange real or movable 
property, previous consent having been ob- 
tained from the Executive Power, and rent 
or lease all types of property; 

Make loans and incur obligations, with the 
approval of the Executive Power; 

Collect charges for the use of airports and 
such fines as may have been collected; 

Conclude agreements with individuals or 
corporations with regard to questions relat- 
ing to exploitation of airport services; and 

Decide in the first instance matters which, 
according to law, are within the province of 
ANAC. 

Properties turned over to ANAC for ad- 
ministration in accordance with the above 
terms include all airport and other prop- 
erties which passed into the ownership of 
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International Photographic 
Exposition Set for Cologne 


An International Photographic Exposition 
to be held in Cologne, Germany, April 20-29, 
1951, is being organized jointly by Cologne 
Fair authorities and the German Photo- 
graphic and Motion Picture Organizations. 

The management reports that photographic 
manufacturers from many countries includ- 
ing Great Britain, Switzerland, France, and 
Italy will display their goods. The event is 
reported to be the first postwar international 
photographic exposition with cultural, tech- 
nical, and commercial exhibits of most of 
the leading manufacturers. 

The exposition is open to the public, and 
dealers and distributors from most European 
countries and many Latin American countries 
are expected to attend. 

United States firms are invited to partici- 
pate. Interested persons should communi- 
cate either directly with Mr. L: Fritz Gruber, 
Managing Director, Kilner Messe, Koln- 
Deutz, Messeplatz, Germany, or with Mr. 
Henri Abt, Director, German-American Trade 
Promotion Office, Empire State Building, 
Suite 6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Machinery and Machine Tools 
To Be Exhibited at Rotterdam 


The Techni-Show 1951, to be made up prin- 
cipally of machinery, machine tools, and steel 
for the metal and woodworking industries, 
will be held in Rotterdam, Netherlands, from 
May 30 to June 9, 1951, under the auspices 
of the Technical Center Foundation, 64 Een- 
drachtsweg, Rotterdam. The principal pur- 
pose of the Foundation is to organize exhibi- 
tions of machinery. It was established in 
September 1950 by a group of Netherlands 
associations of importers. Members of these 
associations may become members of the 
Foundation and thus acquire the right to 
participate in the exhibitions. Distributors 
and dealers in other lines of machinery may 
also join the Foundation and obtain rights 
for its members to exhibit in other shows. 
Netherlands manufacturers of machinery and 
tools for the metal and woodworking indus- 
tries may also exhibit provided they are 
represented as a member of one of the asso- 
ciations of importers. 

The exhibition is reported to be the first 
of its kind to be held in the Netherlands, 
and the possibilities are that it will be held 
once every 2 years. 

Approximately 10,000 square feet, with 
7,200 square feet of net exhibition space will 
be available in buildings of a semipermanent 
character constructed in 1950, chiefly of steel 
and glass. Space rental is about 17.50 guil- 
ders ($4.55) per square meter (1 square me- 
ter=10.7639 square feet). Practically all 
available space has already been taken up 
by about 75 Netherlands firms. 

It is reported that exhibits will include the 
most modern precision tools and instruments 
(some in operation) measuring up _ to 
Yoo millimeter and high-grade steels cost- 
ing 200 guilders ($52) and more per kilogram. 


January 29, 1951 


Products to be exhibited are valued at approx- 
imately 8,000,000 guilders ($2,080,000) and 
will come from the following countries: 
Netherlands, Belgium, United States, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
italy. 

As the organizers of the show have not yet 
appointed a United States representative, 
American manufacturers and exporters de- 
siring to participate may make the necessary 
arrangements either directly through their 
agents in the Netherlands, or through Mr. L. 
Smilde, Director of Trade Promotion, Nether- 
lands Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States, Inc., 41 East Forty-second Street, 
Room 721, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ethiopian Fair May Be of 
Interest To U. S. Buyers 


Ethiopia will stage an Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Fair during November 1951, on a 
site near the Haile Selassie Stadium opposite 
the Ras Hotel in Addis Ababa. Government- 
owned enterprises and private firms will have 
exhibits. 

Along with agricultural products and live- 
stock, the following items will be exhibited: 
Cotton textiles, embroideries, hand-woven 
cloth; sacks and bags; leather and shoes; 
carpets and rugs; furniture and wood items; 
cement; food and beverages including wheat 
and other flours and byproducts; soaps and 
edible oils; and handicrafts including pot- 
tery, glassware, wood carvings, jewelry, and 
basketwork. 

United States importers or their foreign 
agents may be interested in seeking out trade 
sources for out-of-the-ordinary items at this 
Fair. They can obtain additional informa- 
tion by writing either drectly to the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Fair, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, or to Mr. Abate Agede, Third Secre- 
tary, Embassy of Ethiopia, 2134 Kalorama 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 


Egypt Reports on Second 
International Motor Show 


His Majesty the King inaugurated Egypt’s 
Second International Motor Show at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Exhibition prem- 
ises in Gezira, December 5, 1950. The exhibit 
closed on December 20. 

The event, organized by the Royal Automo- 
bile Club of Egypt and directed by the Club’s 
President, Prince Abbas Halim, and by Abbas 
Sid Ahmed Pasha and Adbel Hamid Sha- 
warby Bey, was considerably larger than 
Egypt's first show held in 1927. It is reported 
that a great variety of cars, accessories, and 
parts were on display, the show was carefully 
planned, and in general was impressive and 
interesting. 

Of the high-priced passenger Cars on dis- 
play, the Rolls Royce Silver Wraith, the 
Cadillac V-—8, and the Bently Cresta attracted 
much attention. Other cars in this category 
receiving special notice included the 127- 
horsepower Lincoln, the Studebaker Land 
Cruiser, the Humber, and the Fiat sport 
















model. 


In the smaller-car group, special 
interest was centered around the Morris 
Minor, Renault, and the Fiat Topolino. 
Renault displayed one of its 1900 models, 
which was driven under its own power from 
Shubra to Gezira. Automatic transmission 
displays created much interest, as this type 
of transmission was new to most spectators. 

Tractors from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, and Italy; trucks 
and busses from various parts of the world; 
and accessories were prominently displayed. 
Italy’s Diesel-driven Alfa Romeo, a facsimile 
of a bus made in the United States, with its 
air-conditioning unit, radio, telephone, and 
bar was the chief attraction in this group. 
It is reported that orders were placed for 20 


of these busses to operate out of Cairo and 
Alexandria. 


Sweden To Hold Its First 
International Auto Show 


The first International Automobile Show 
to be held in Stockholm, Sweden, is sched- 
uled for April 21—May 3, 1951. The Royal 
Swedish Automobile Club will stage this 
event in cooperation wih the management of 
the St. Erik’s Fair. It will be under the aus- 
pices of His Royal Highness Prince Bertil. 

Over 250,000 square feet of space, of which 
about half is indoors, will be used. Exhibits 
will be housed in permanent exhibition 
buildings, located at 10 Lindingevagen, 
Stockholm. The rental of indoor space per 
square meter (1 square meter= 10.7639 square 
feet) is 40 Swedish crowns for motor vehicles 
and 50 crowns for accessories; the charge for 
outdoor space is 15 crowns. (One Swedish 
crown = $0.193.) 

It is reported that approximately 100 ex- 
hibitors of automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, 
parts and accessories, and service equipment 
will participate. Leading American manu- 
facturers of motor vehicles represented in 
Sweden are expected to participate through 
their local representatives. The Royal 
Swedish Automobile Club will present pro- 
grams on driving and other safety measures 
and desirable road improvements, accom- 
panied by illustrations. 

Accommodations for foreign visitors will 
be provided through the hotel service of the 
St. Erik’s Fair. 

Firms wishing to take part in this event 
should communicate directly with Mr. Sten 
Hagardt, Secretary General, The Royal Swed- 
ishAutomobile Club, Sodra Blasieholmsham- 
nen 6, Stockholm, Sweden, or with the Office 
of the Economic Counselor, Swedish Embassy, 
2249 R Street NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Bicycle and Motorcycle 
Exhibition Held in Milan 


The Twenty-eighth International Bicycle 
and Motorcycle Exhibition was held at the 
Palace of Arts in Milan, December 2-11, 1950, 
under the auspices of the Associazione 
Nazionale del Ciclo, Motociclo ed Accessori, 
Via Mauro Macchi 32, Milan. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Official 
Legal Free 
Curb 
Official 
Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial 4. 
Special commercial 5_- 
Free market 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Free market 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Central Bank (Official) . 
Free 
Official 
ae Free a 
Official 
Basic_. 
Curb , 
Official Preferential _ . 
Basic . 
Preferential A_- 
Preferential B 
Official 
Exchange certificate. _- 
Free 
Colon : Free 
Peso Controlled 
Commercial free . 
Uncontrolled-non-trade - 
Controlled 
Free. . 


Argentina Peso 


Boliviano 


Bolivia 


Cruzeiro 
Peso. 


Brazil 
Chile 


Colombia Peso 


Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador Sucre 
Honduras 
Mexico 

Nicaragua 


Lempira 
Peso 
Cordoba 


Paraguay Guarani 


Peru Sol 


Salvador 
Uruguay 


Venezuela Bolivar 


*Rate for September 1950. 

1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

3 Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

4 Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

5 Established July 25, 1950. 

6 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

7 New rate established Dec. 1, 1950. 

8’ Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

* New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

© Consists of November and December quotations; 
rate was established November 1949. 

1! Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December quota- 
tions. 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
Preferential, Basic, or Free-Market rates, depending 
upon their importance to the Argentine economy. 
Authorized nontrade remittances from Argentina are 
effected at the Free-Market rate. During 1948, and until 
October 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect— Ordinary 
(4.23), Preferential (3.73), Auction (4.94), and Free (in- 
creased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 
1948, to 4.80 in June, 1948). On October 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates; viz, 
Preferential A (3.73), Preferential B (5.37), Basic (6.00) 
Auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated 
nto a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and Free (9.02). 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 


Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan 


quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to a dollar. 


Average rate 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


1948 1949 Oct. tia ~— | Yate 
(annual) | (annual) | (1950) -_ ‘ae (1950) 
rency 

( (‘) 7. 50 7.50 $0. 1333 Dec. 21 

(4) (*) 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Do 

(‘) (‘) 13. 64 14. 02 0713 Do 
42. 42 42. 42 2 60. 60 60. 60 0165 Dec. 30 

3111.50 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do 

78. 12 101. 66 190.00 | 180.00 . 0056 Do 

18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0514 Do 

31.10 31.10 31.10 31. 10 . 0322 Do 

43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 

60.10 60. 10 0166 Do. 

50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 

59. 64 79. 00 89. 34 73. 40 0136 Do 

1.77 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 . 5102 Do. 

2. 68 3.00 3. 20 3.16 3165 Do. 

3.38 3. 25 . 3077 Do. 

». H7 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do 

6. 60 7.91 8. 80 8.70 . 1149 Do. 

13. 50 13. 50 13.50 | 715.15 . 0660 Do. 

18. 05 17. 63 19. 82 18. 70 0535 Do 
2.04 2.04 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Dee. 15 
4. 86 88. 65 8. 64 8. 64 .1157 | Dee. 7 
5.00 5. 00 ». OO 5.00 . 2000 | Dee. 21 

‘ : * 7.00 . 1429 Do. 

6. 32 7.14 *6. 94 7. 55 . 1325 Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Dee. 15 

10 4, 98 4.98 4. 98 . 2008 Do. 

10 6. 08 6. 08 6. O8 . 1644 Do. 

10 8.05 8. 05 8. 05 . 1242 Do. 

6. 50 1! 6. 50 

17.78 14. 96 14.95 .0669 | Dee. 20 

13. 98 18. 46 15. 64 15. 00 . 0667 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Dee. 15 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Dec. 30 

‘ 122. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 

2. 03 2.77 2. 65 2. 06 . 4854 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 | . 2985 | Dec. 15 

3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


Bolwia —Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former Differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

trazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, estab- 
lished a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on most 
exchange sales making the effective rate for such trans- 
actions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the Free-Market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cial rate maintained by that institution. Most imports 
are paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for 
at the exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances 
on account of registered capital may be made at the 
official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the un- 
controlled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. ‘‘Luxury”’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 





Modern Techniques 

. nm 

in Trade Development 
(Continued from p. 4) 


participating countries, by helping to 
arrange for European supplies to fill in 
the gaps. 


Technical Assistance as Tool of 
Trade Development 


In summation of a panel discussion, 
the objectives of the technical assist- 
ance program of ECA were stated to be 
as follows: (1) An increase in the aided 
country’s industrial and agricultura] 
productivity; (2) improvement in its 
marketing, distribution, and manpower 
utilization; (3) improvement in the ad- 
ministrative functions of the govern- 
ment; (4) the development of oversea 
territories; and (5) improvement in 
transportation and communications and 
the development of tourism. 

Projects under the technical assist- 
ance program include the sending of 
American experts to participating coun- 
tries to teach businessmen and govern- 
ment officials American techniques and 
methods of production and distribution; 
undertakings whereby European busi- 
nessmen and officials visit the United 
States to study, on the spot, the indus- 
trial and sales organization and methods 
employed by Americans; and the inter- 
change of technical information making 
for greater industrial and distributive 
efficiency. It was the consensus of the 
conference that technical assistance was 
one of the most promising devices of 
trade development; that its role should 
be expanded and improved, and that if 
possible larger sums should be devoted 
to it. In view of the developing Point 
4 Program it was pointed out that 
greater emphasis upon technical assist- 
ance projects would fit in with our for- 
eign economic policy. 


Incentives 


The problem of interesting the busi- 
nessmen of the participating countries 
in exporting to the dollar area to meet 
market requirements raises the question 
of incentives and there was considerable 





of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basie rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.00). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances are 
to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar 
(10.00). 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the es- 
sentiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the Preferential B 
rate. Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have 
been levied on the basic, Preferential A and Preferential 
B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to Apr. 18, 1950, imports were paid for at 
the official rate or at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 
20 percent above the official, depending upon the es- 
sentiality of the merchandise. . 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total er 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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discussion of this subject at the con- 
ference. Some of the conclusions can 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Incentives may be necessary where 
profit opportunities ave larger on the soft- 
currency markets than in the dollar area. 
The need for such special incentives will 
disappear as the distinction between soft 
currency and the dollar area is narrowed. 

2. Dollar-retention schemes have been 
widely advocated as the incentive most ac- 
ceptable to businessmen. These schemes 
do enable European exporters to increase 
their profits but, on the other hand, they 
have an effect similar to devaluation. They 

rmit a legalized “evasion” of exchange 
controls and contribute to free or black- 
market exchange rates and make for ex- 
change multilateralism. For these reasons, 
they should not be encouraged. 

3. Export credit guaranties, especially 
where extended to cover the risks of promo- 
tion and marketing, as well as the usual 
credit, exchange, and confiscation guaran- 
ties; are an important aspect of dollar trade 
development and should be encouraged. 


Financial Aspects 


In view of the complaints frequently 
heard in Europe that credit available 
for export transactions was too costly, 
the ECA had appointed a consultant to 
study the problems of financing exports 
to the United States. The Department 
of Commerce cooperated in this study 
by preparing an analysis of import credit 
facilities in the United States. The re- 
sult submitted to the conference by the 
consultant was the subject of consider- 
able discussion with the following 
conclusions: 


1. There are no difficulties associated with 
the routine financing of exports by the use 
of short-term bank credit. Medium- and 
long-term credit is difficult and assistance 
can be rendered dollar exporters by giving 
them easier access to sources of this type 
of credit. 

2. The financing of shipments on consign- 
ment and to foreign-trade zones offers possi- 
bilities of increasing dollar sales, but these 
procedures are not well-known and need to 
be publicized. 

3. The development of import-financing 
facilities available to small importers should 
be encouraged. 

4. Consideration should be given in the 
United States to the creation of import- 
financing institutions utilizing venture 
capital, rather than, as is the case with com- 
mercial banks, capital furnished by deposi- 
tors. 

5. Import financing utilizing the install- 
ment plan, similar to the “floor” finance plans 
for automobile wholesaling in the United 
States, should be encouraged. 

6. The bank letter of credit in its various 
forms is the predominant instrument for 
import financing in the United States. The 
governments of the European countries could 
ease the situation by adjusting their ex- 
change-control systems so as to permit the 
use of a wider variety of credit arrangements. 
In this connection, factoring arrangements 
to provide for financing on open account 
should be developed. 

7. American commercial banks, both sea- 
board and inland, are adequately equipped 
to service American importers. 

8. The rate of interest is relatively high in 
Europe, and increases the cost of exports. 


There is need for reduction of interest 
charges. 


Combinations for Export 
Combinations of small- and medium- 


sized firms for export offer one means 
Which certain small European industries 
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mul-Atebba, Tehran, is interested in export- 
ing casings, gum tragacanth, wool, and 
cotton. Scheduled to arrive during Febru- 
ary, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o American 
Meshed Fur Co., 136 West Thirty-First Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

72. Netherlands—Kurt Ehrenfreund, rep- 
resenting ERECO Modellen (manufacturer, 
exporter), 172 Prins Hendrik Kade, Amster- 
dam C, is interested in exporting women’s 
coats and suits. Scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 14, via New York City, for a visit of 8 
weeks. U. S. address: Greenfield, Brook- 
lands, Suffern, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, and Los Angeles. 

73. Scotland—Herbert James Acheson, rep- 
resenting Robert Haldane & Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter of chemicals), Under- 
wood Chemical Works, Murray Street, Pais- 
ley, wishes to promote sales of his firm’s 
chemical products in the United States; also 
desires to investigate the possibilities of 
utilizing American processes under licensing 
arrangement. Scheduled to arrive early in 
February, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 or 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Charles 
Page & Co., Inc., 50 East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, 
Washington, and New York. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists, 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the Unitec States 
from this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each industry. 

Advertising Media—Egypt. 

Advertising Media—Greece. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical-Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical-Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—El Salvador. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Aus- 
tralia. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Tur- 
key. 

Binocular Manufacturers—Germany. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Australia. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Cotton Ginneries—Mexico. 

Cotton-Waste Exporters—India. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Peru. 

Glue Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Glycerin Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Argentina. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Portugal. 


Importers and 






Hospitals—Sweden. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—lIraq. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Indochina. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Philippines. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Japan. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers — Nether- 
lands. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Paraguay. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers—New 
Zealand. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Ireland. 

Petroleum Industry—tTrinidad. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Honduras. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Rice Mills—Egypt. 

Rice Mills—Nicaragua. 

Rubber Growers, Producers, and Export- 
ers—Thailand. 

Sawmills—Colombia. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Angola. 

Soap Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Soap Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Sources of Credit Information—Germany, 
Western. 

Tanneries—Colombia. 

Tanneries—Indonesia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—TIreland. 
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Exhibitors and visitors at this exhibition 
regarded it an unusual success, and the 
management of the exhibition has recom- 
mended that the display area at the Palace 
of Arts be increased by at least 4,500 square 
meters in order to accommodate rising de- 
mands for space. 

Of the 450 firms participating, 410 were 
Italian and 40 were from other countries. 
Products of four United States firms were 
exhibited through their Italian agents. Ap- 
proximately 125,000 persons attended the 
show. 

Among the exhibits evoking the most in- 
terest were motor scooters and bicycles. 
Considerable attention was focused also on 
bicycles powered by detachable motors. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained either directly from the National 
Association of Manufacturers of Bicycles, 
Motorcycles, and Accessories, Via Mauro 
Macchi 32, Milan, Italy, or Mr. Clemente 
Boniver, Commercial Counselor, Embassy of 
Italy, 1601 Fuller Street NW., Washington 9, 
D. C. 





might utilize to provide sufficient sup- 
plies of goods to meet American market 
requirements. These combinations are 
especially important for artisan goods— 
as witnessed by the Italian experience— 
and are now being used by French textile 
firms in their “‘Frantex’”’ organization. 
However, the problem of combination 
for export raises certain legal questions, 
which were discussed at the Conference. 
It was pointed out, in particular, that the 
anti-trust laws of the United States have 
been construed as not having extraterri- 
torial effect (Eastern States Petroleum 


v. Asiatic Petroleum, C. C. A. N. Y., 1939, 
103 Fed. 2d, under sec. 1337 of title 19, 
U.S. C. A.). Products marketed under 
unfair methods of competition as well 
as unfair acts utilized in the importation 
of articles in the United States could be 
barred upon finding by the Tariff Com- 
mission. Moreover, quite apart from the 
legal sanctions which might be open, the 
United States Government, in its trade 
promotion efforts, would not want to find 
itself in the position of lending encour- 
agement to groups which indulged in 
unfair practices. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-TARIFF VALUATIONS INCREASED 


An Executive Decree dated December 22, 
1950, and appearing in Uruguay’s Diario Offi- 
cial of December 27, provides for a 30-percent 
increase in official import-tariff valuations 
(aforos). The import-duty rates, which are 
calculated on the basis of these valuations, 
remained unchanged. By law import-tariff 
valuations are supposed to be adjusted pe- 
riodically to correspond to the real value of 
imported merchandise. Actually, however, 
no general revision has taken place since 
1943. 

Excepted from the 30-percent increase are 
articles of prime necessity, items whose val- 
uations have been adjusted to their real 
values since June 1943, medicinals and 
pharmaceutical specialties in general, and 
articles included in the raw-material sec- 
tion of the tariff. Thus, because of the lim- 
ited application of the increase, the decree 
specifically lists the tariff numbers of the 
items subject to higher valuations. 


Venezuela 


Economic CONDITIONS DURING DECEMBER 
IMFORTS AND SALES HEAVY 


Influenced by heavy profit-sharing pay- 
ments by industry and commerce to em- 
ployees, the distribution of 30,000,000 boli- 
vares by the Venezuelan Government as a 
Christmas gift to Federal and autonomous 
institute employees and the Armed Forces 
and the large amount of funds in the hands 
of the public, retail trade over the Christ- 
mas period was excellent and bank collec- 
tions during the last 2 weeks of December 
were substantially improved. Dealers in 
automotive vehicles and household electri- 
cal appliances reported higher sales follow- 
ing the slack period of November and a 
pickup in installment collections. It is re- 
ported that more than 100,000 metric tons 
of imported goods arrived in La Guaira dur- 
ing December, constituting the largest im- 
portation in any month in the history of 
that port. This increase reflected the heavy 
buying following the outbreak of the Korean 
war. Importers report many types of paper 
are now difficult to obtain, even at higher 
prices and long delivery dates. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Crude-petroleum production was only 
slightly below record levels, averaging 1,610,- 
048 barrels a day for the week ended Decem- 
ber 18. The 17-kilometer Creole-Shell re- 
fined-product pipeline from Catia de la Mar- 
to Caracas was Officially placed in opera- 
tion on December 7. 

The new locally owned assembly plant for 
a well-known line of United States cars 
began operations. Output is now confined 
to the assembly of commercial vehicles. 

The Minister of Communications an- 
nounced a plan for rehabilitation of the 
National Railway system and stressed the 
necessity for first improving the section be- 
tween Caracas and Barquisimeto at a total 
cost of approximately 50,000,000 bolivares 
which improvement will be financed out of 
the Ministry’s budget over a period of 5 years. 
(1 bolivar=30 cents in U. S. currency.) It 
is reported that the railway administration is 
negotiating for the purchase of 15 Diesel 
locomotives of German origin at a cost of 
approximately $2,000,000. It is understood 
partial payment will be made in Government 
royalty oil. The Government decreed an 
additional 25,000,000 bolivares to the budget 
of the Ministry of Public Works, bringing to 


» 
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170,736,560 bolivares allocations to the ex- 
panded highway construction, paving, con- 
servation, and study programs during the 
current fiscal year. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Government, through the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Venezuelan Develop- 
ment Corp., is planning to offer financial in- 
ducements for the expansion of cotton acre- 
age for the 1951-52 season. It hopes to 
have about 60,000 acres planted, which would 
be sufficient to produce a crop of 25,000 
bales. 

The International Basic Economy Corp. 
announced the formation of a research sub- 
sidiary. This new organization will engage 
in tropical agricultural research, and in Ven- 
ezuela will begin with a study of corn, rice, 
and coffee culture. The National Agrarian 
Institute has engaged the services of an 
American agricultural adviser, who will ad- 
vise the Government on agricultural im- 
migration and the establishment of 
agricultural colonies. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has been recog- 
nized in the western State of Barinas and 
within a few miles of the Colombian border 
in the State of Apure. A prominent Nether- 
lands expert arrived to instruct the Foot and 
Mouth Institute in the preparation of 
vaccines. 

FINANCE 


Demand for dollar exchange by importers 
continued heavy, and November sales of 
dollar exchange by the Central Bank of $50,- 
143,207 were higher than purchases by $19,- 
530,204, an excess that brought to $87,724,870 
the excess of dollar sales over purchases in 
the first 11 months of the calendar year 
1950. The gold and foreign-exchange posi- 
tion of the Bank remained strong, amount- 
ing to the equivalent of $320,036,669 as of 
November 30. Government expenditures in 
November of 159,421,527 bolivares exceeded 
revenues for the month by 45,798,528 boli- 
vares, and expenditures for the first 11 
months of the calendar year exceeded rev- 
enues for the period by 153,472,260 bolivares. 
Liquid reserves in the Treasury amounted to 
124,098,894 bolivares on November 30. The 
deficit reflects greater Government spending 
than in the comparable period of 1949 and 
the minimum prices paid by producers for 
heavy royalty crudes since October 1949 
pending agreement on a new price formula, 
which continues under discussion. 


CONTROLS AND TARIFFS 


The Government set the cotton-textile im- 
port quota for the year 1951 at 5,000,000 kilo- 
grams and specified that a maximum of 60 
percent of this quantity may be entered dur- 
ing the first 6 months and the remainder of 
2,000,000 kilograms during the second half 
of the year. This quota is an increase of 
2,400,000 kilograms over the 1950 quota and 
is undoubtedly intended for the building up 
of stocks in view of the current world 
situation. 

The Ministries of Development and 
Finance announced a modification in the 
resolution of March 22, 1950, pertaining to 
powdered milk. Under the resolution im- 
porters were obliged to purchase 1 unit of 
local powdered milk for each 8 units im- 
ported. The new modification changes this 
ratio to 1 to 12. Upon complaint that pas- 
teurized fluid milk was being sold at ex- 
cessively high prices the National Supply 
Commission fixed the retail price in the 
Federal District at 28.5 cents a quart. 

The Commission, in recognition that the 
quarantine against foot-and-mouth disease 
was affecting the beef supply in the State of 
Tiehira, modified its order of October ban- 
ning beef and live-cattle imports. Licenses 
for live-cattle imports from Colombia to 
Tachira were authorized under certain 
restrictions, 

Elastoplastic sheets and plastic shoe soles 
were classified separately in the Venezuelan 
customs tariff, and substantially higher im- 
port duties were imposed on these items to 
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facture of rayon, and efforts are being made 
to perfect the research on a commercial 
scale. 

A second rayon plant is being built in 
Kalyan near Bombay. Production was to 
begin in January 1951. Capacity is estimated 
at 7 long tons of viscose rayon a day. Im. 
ported wood pulp is the basic raw material, 


ISRAEL’S IMPORTS SHOW MIXED TRENDS 


While imports of most fibers and thread 
into Israel increased in the January—Sep- 
tember 1950 period from levels reached in 
all of 1949, imports of flax, hemp, jute, and 
linen yarns dropped sharply to only 2 tons 
compared with 87 tons in 1949. No expla- 
nation was given for this decrease. 

Fibers of hemp, jute, manila, and sisal 
increased to 461 tons in January-—September 
1950 against 400 in 1949; imports of cord- 
age, cable, rope, and twine totaled 94 and 
88 tons, respectively in the two periods; and 
imports of flax, hemp, jute, and linen thread 
rose to a little more than 11 tons from the 
1949 level of about 10 tons. 
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the State by virtue of decree-law No. 11,665 
of May 16, 1950, as well as such properties 
as may be purchased, obtained by exchange 
or by condemnation in the future; profits 
obtained must be invested in the improve- 
ment and enlargement of airports already in 
use and access roads thereto, as well as in 
the construction of other airports and the 
establishment and modernization of their 
technical and administrative elements. 





protect domestic producers of sole leather 
and rubber soles and the domestic tanning 
industry—U. S. Emsassy, Caracas, JAN, 3, 
1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POWDERED MILK: IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
CHANGED 


The ratio at which powdered milk may be 
imported into Venezuela in order to qualify 
for exoneration of import duties has been 
changed by decree No. 883 of the Ministries 
of Finance and Development dated Decem- 
ber 18, 1950, states a dispatch from the U. §. 
Embassy in Caracas. Importers may now 
bring in duty-free 12 kilograms instead of 
8 kilograms of imported milk for each kilo- 
gram (2.2 pounds) of locally produced pow- 
dered milk purchased. (See ForeIGnN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of May 1, 1950.) Importers 
are permitted to bring into the country un- 
limited quantities of powdered milk by pay- 
ing the regular duty of 0.50 bolivar per kilo- 
gram. 

This action was taken to prevent a possible 
scarcity of powdered milk. Because of the 
floods that occurred during 1950 in the Dis- 
trict of Colon, Department of Zulia, cattle- 
men were not able to supply the normal 
quantities of fresh milk to the only manu- 
facturer of powdered milk in Venezuela. 





The Office of Industrial Investigations of 
the Bank of Mexico, S. A., has expressed in-7 
terest in the possibility of establishing 
that country a fertilizer plant to process 


city sewage. 
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